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The Mammoth 


Bronze 


Always a Fascinating Subject 
“When the Frost is on 
the Pumpkin.” 









































. 430123 FOR FARM BETTERMENT: 


KEROSENE ENGINES 67221 52”102, of Oost in Querating 


" y 
15, 18,20 Horse Power. Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th and Meagher Streets; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A Telephone ?” a 


The farmer who depends upon roundabout rumor for his ' 
knowledgé of prices current on cattle, grain and hay, stands 
to lose money; for while the word of a good price is reach- 
ing him the market is likely to drop. 
The farmer who has a telephone can get the latest up-to-the- ' 
minute quotation at any time—and can sell his products when a> 
prices are highest. Be 
4 That is one of the times and one of the ways in which it pays ; 4, 
g 
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to have a telephone—that is, a reliable telephone. The sort of 
telephone that balks or goes off duty when you are depending 
upon it most never pays anybody to own at any time. 


Buy and use only 


Standard 


“BELL 


Apparatus and Equipment 


—the sort that daily carries the most important 
business of the country—and you will have a 
telephone that will pay you in a hundred ways. 


Write Us for Prices and Information on Rural and 
Suburban Equipment 


Western Electric Co. 


Largest Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Ape 
paratus and Equipment used in the Construction, 
Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 











New York Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha San Francisco 
» Philadelphia Cincinnati Des Moines Denver * . Los Angeles 
Atlanta Indianapolis St. Louis Salt Lake City > 
No. 1101-1102 Uwitchboord own Harrisburg Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
“Tem, operation ia Henreees Ecacrasc & Manowactyame _ Lrp. 
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vertisers. You will get a 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS this Journal very quick reply if youdo. 














‘During a recent interview in our 
office, Dr J. Russell Smith of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, one of the 
best posted students in this country 
on economics, told us that he was up 
against a proposition in reference to 
his father’s farm, located in one of 
the best agricultural sections of Vir- 
ginia, that caused him more or less 
uneasiness. The father is now near 
75 years old and t@® farm eventually 
will fall into the hands of Dr Smith. 
Just what is best to do with it is a 
question of very great economic im- 
portance, as well as one of personal 
interest. His father now operates a 
successful dairy farm, but the labor 
question and other methods involved 
seem to suggest to Dr Smith that it 
is not run on the basis from which 
the greatest source of revenue can be 
secured. 


Recently a correspondent, John T. 
Roberts of Onondaga county, N YY, 
sent us a specimen pear which grew 
in his flower garden. The tree ap- 
peared in 1901 and has made rapid 
growth. It bloomed this year, mak- 
ing 21 flowers in clusters, 18 of which 
produced fruits. The foliage is said 
to be strong and of a dark green 
color. There were no thorns on the 
tree. The fruit is a beautiful deep 
yellow with a reddish tint and is cf 
an exceedingly fine quality. We were 
much impressed with this fruit and 
forwarded the specimen sent us to 
the department of agriculture at 
Washington. The following reply is 
from W. H. Ragan, acting pomolo- 
gist: “In some respects the new 
pear suggests a general resemblance 
to Lawrence. . Mr Roberts said that 
a Lawrence tree stood not far from 
the place of its origin. It takes years, 
as a rule,*to determine the value of 
fruits and most especially of pear. I 
am glad American Agriculturist has 
given us an opportunity to see and 
know this new candidate, beoause its 
first presentation leaves a good im- 
pression with us. Among the names 
suggested by Mr Roberts, would say 
that Aurora fs not admissible, since 
that name already stands as a syno- 
nym of Capiamont. The name Sun- 
set is not taken, and could be used if 
thought desirable, should the pezr 
prove a new variety.” 


The account of the Syracuse con- 
vention in American Agricuiturist, 
October 26, November 2 and 9 issues, 
is a fine exemplification of- the 
“square deal.” You caught the fun- 
damental idea splendidly. We seem 
to be on the same track looking to a 
development of New York agricul- 
ture, and both optimistic.—[Dr J. A. 
Bonsteel, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


My first love for farming ~ came 
through reading a bound volume of 
American Agriculturist, published in 
1872. I was then 18 years old, and 


| was working with a gentleman who 


thought that farmers’ sons should be 
farmers. While studying an item by 


| Joseph Harris in Walks and Talks on 





the Farm, I awoke to the idea that 
there is something beside hard work 
on the farm. I have followed other 
occupations successfully, but I gave 
up a good paying position to engage 
with my son in farming, and have 
never regretted taking this step. I 
have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist for many years.—[Al- 
bert Goldsmith, Rensselaer County, 
—  < 





Golden Beauty Plum—wW. R., Vi'- 
ginia: It is impossible to identify the 
plum from ;the specimen leaves sent. 
To make sure, the fruit must be con- 
sidered. Colt G. B. Brackett, United 
States pomologist, is of the opinion 
that this fruit is of the Golden Beauty 
variety. If a specimen of the frult 
could be sént. next year, the varie‘) 
ean be definitely determined. 





“] saw your adv in A A.” 
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PURIFYING THE MILK SUPPLY 
E. M. BAILEY, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA 
HE producers of certified 
milk follow the idea that 
milk from a healthy cow, 


handled in a sanitary 
manner, cannot be im- 
proved. That this is 


true no one can doubt. 
Briefly, the method fol- 
lowed by such producers 
is as follows: First, the 
careful selection of a herd of cows, usually 
grades of the different milk producing breeds 
that will. at any time stand the most rigid 
examination by competent veterinarians. This 
herd is housed in a barn so constructed and 
arranged that the ventilation is as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to make it. The 
floors, stalls, and feed boxes are all arranged 
for daily scrubbing and kept immaculately 
clean. In one dairy I have seen, when they 
have city guests to inspect the dairy, the 
luncheon table is laid on the feeding floor 
between the two rows of cows. The walls 
and ceilings of these barns are either white- 
washed every month or are so finished as to 
admit of scrubbing frequently. 

In this way such a degree of cleanliness 
is secured as we like to see in the dining 
rooms and kitchens of our homes. The cows 
are usually fed all the year, being allowed 
out a short time in fair weather for exercise, 
and some of the herds are pastured to some 
extent during the summer. They are brushed 
and carded daily; their sides and udders are 
wiped with a damp cloth just before milkr 
ing. The milkers are required to dress in 
clean, white suits, and to wash their hands 
in an antiseptic solution before milking each 
cow. The first milk from each teat is drawn 
into a separate pail and not mixed with the 
certified milk. This is to avoid the colonies 
of germs that have grown in the end of the 
milk duct from getting into the milk sold as 
certified. . 

The milk is drawn into closed, sterilized 
pails through absorbent cotton, and trans- 
ported to the dairy house some distance from 
the barn. There it is immediately cooled to 
at least 45 -degrées and put into sterilized 
bottles. These are capped and séaled for 
delivery to the customers at from 12 to 16 
‘cents a quart. Better milk than this there 
eannot be, and there is a demand in every 
city of any size for a large quantity, even 
at these prices. But the customers must be 
assured that they are getting what they are 
paying for, that is, absolutely pure, clean 
milk of a fair richness. 

COMMERCIAL MILK 








The great mass of city dwellers, however, 
eannot or will not pay such prices and yet 
they d4nand a milk that shall be pure and 
clean, of reasonably good quality, free from 
drugs or presérvatives of any kind and keep 
sweet from 24 to 36 hours after delivery. 
Fortunately for: this class of people pasteur- 
ization meets this demand. This process 
simply means the heating of milk to a tem- 
perature of 158 to 160 degrees and the sub- 
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sequent cooling to 45 degrees or lower. 
Briefly, the milk for pasteurization must be 
produced from cows that to all_ physical ap- 
pearances are healthy, kept in barns white- 
washed at least once a year, better twice, all 


—fioors and gutters kept clean and sweet, the 


cows brushed and carded carefully, and their 
sides and udders wiped with a damp cloth 
just before milking. They must be fed on 
clean, sweet foods, but never just before 
milking, on account of the dyst. Milk should 
be drawn by milkers with clean hands and 
cléthes, and as soon as milked carried into 








By the Fireside 


George Thomas Edson: Arkansas 








HEN autumn draws her robes away 
From hillsides shorn, 
She bares the bosom of the leas 
To wintry rain and angry breeze, 
And leaves the wretched naked tree 
To toss in winds that wanton play 
O’er shocks of corn. 


HE orisping leaves in windrows heap 
In glen and dale. 
O’er fields where stood the ripened grain 
Imbued with summer’s golden stain, 
The blanching frost-king holds his reign, 
And scurrying zephyrs rudely sweep 
In gust and gale. 


UT little shall we fret or care 
At winter’s threat, 
With hay in roomy barns and stacks, 
And grain in bins and corn in shacks, 
And cattle covered in the racks, 
Protected from the searching air 
And draggling wet. 


HEN sunbeams flicker_o’er the west 
|In scarlet pyre, 
And night is here, and chill winds blow, 
Let not the cold of outside snow 
Deprive the heart of wonted glow, 
But light the pipe of peace and rest 
Before the fire. 


ND let us talk of éther years 
And fairer .weather, 
When every breeze that romped along 
Was rich with perfume and with song ; 
When friendship’s lithe yet flawless thong, 
Through sweet and bitter, smiles and tears, 
Bound us together. 




















a milk room with a closed door between it 
and the stable proper. It should be then 
strained through at least four-ply of cheese 
_cloth, cooled down by use of a cooler to 60 
degrees at the highest, better 50, finally put 
into clean cans and sent to the nearest ship- 
ping station with as little delay as possible. 


AT. THE SHIPPING STATION 


The shipping stations, are usually main- 
tained by the city dealer. As soon as the 
milk is received at the station, it should be 
inspected by a competent judge for any for- 
eign flavors, dirt, or anything else that might 
be detrimental to the production of fresh, 


Number 21 
sweet milk, and, if found satisfactory, 
weighed in, run through the pasteurizing 


machines and filled into sterilized cans and 
shipped to the city, usually in refrigerator 
cars. Here the milk is again inspected by a 
man whose sense of smell has been trained 
by long use to detect the slightest taint in 
any way detrimental to the purpose for which 
the milk is intended. 

After passing this inspection the milk is 
cooled down to a temperature of 35 or 40 
degrees, and stored in large vats at a tem- 
perature near the freezing point. From these 
vats the milk is raised to a filter or clarifier, 
which removes the last traces of any foreign 
substance which may have fallen in during 
transit. From these, the milk is taken to the 
pasteurizing machines, where it for the sec- 
ond time goes through the process of pas- 
teurization and is filled into sterilized bottles, 
ready for delivery. 








Feeding Shredded Fodder—I had consider- 
able experience in the winter of 1906-7 in 
feeding shredded fodder. Manure is my 
hobby and I call my shed the fertilizer fac- 
tory. My main shed room is 24x48 feet and 
20 feet high. On either side is a 22-foot 
feeding room and this also extends across one 
end. The end of the shed is open to the 
south, where there is a yard 70 feet square. 
This is always well supplied with enough 
straw to kep it dry. The ends of the shed are 
provided with gates so that during the night 
my 50 two-year-old steers are shut in. During 
the day they have the run of the shed and 
yard. About twice a week a load of straw 
is scattered under the shed and this, with 
refuse from shredded stalks, makes plenty of 
bedding. I have straw from about 25 acres of 
wheat, which I will work in during the re- 
mainder of the season. Last fall I shredded 
700 shocks of corn, but the shed will hold 
more. I find that in putting so much fodder to- 
gether, it is very essential that it be thorough- 
ly dried beforehand. There was a little mois- 
ture frozen in the butts of the stalks. It was 
a very small amount, but I heard from it all 
right, and hereafter-I will try to get rid of 
even this. I am very much interested in an 
article which I recently read in Orange Judd 
Farmer, in regard to mixing ground phosphate 
rocks with manure. I shall try and get’ car- 
load of this next fall and use it during the 
feeding part next winter.—[R. Manning 
Walker, Monroe County, Mo. 


Eradicating Johnson Grass—The best 
method of eradicating this pest is to turn the 
land into meadow or pasture, keeping the 
grass closely cropped, either by grazing or 
mowing, for one or more seasons. The grass 
should never be allowed to stand after blos- 
soming. After the sod has remained undis- 
turbed for a year, shallow plowing with sub- 
sequent cultivation is recommended. Running 
an ordinary turning plow from 3 to 4 inches 
deep will generally turn up all the root stocks, 
and if the land is then planted to a cultivated 
crop and given good cultivation, the Johnson 
grass may be eradicated. Any shoots missed 
by the cultivator should be removed by hand 
before heading out. 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL ON: THE FARM 


AGRICULTURE 





d.1©KS WILSON, SECRETARY OF 


One of our correspondents, Robest W. 
Schaffer of Pennsylvania, asks for information 
about the manufacture of denatured alcohol 
on the farm. <A copy of the amended law 
can be secured by addressing the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue at Washington, 
DC. The two bulletins, written by Dr H. W. 
Wiley, can be ured from the department 
of agriculture. We can also’send Wright's 
Alcohol, a splendid book, covering the sub- 
ject in detail, for $1. Every farmer is inter- 
ested in this subject and should read the 
following from Hon Tames Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture.—[ Editor, 


The latitude which has been permitted for 
the manufacture of denatured alcohot in a 
small way, is, I think, sufficient under the 
amended law and regulations, to protect the 
farmer or community of farmers, who wish 
to undertake this problem. I must call your 
attention to the fact, however, that farmers 
without any technical knowledge of fermen- 
tation and distillation are much more likely 
to make a failure than a success of the exper- 
iment. The skill which is necessary to con- 
duct a fermentation and distillation cannot 
be acquired at once. . There are very few 
skilled persons in this country on these sub- 
jects, because the fermentations and distilla- 
tions heretofore have been made on a very 
large scale and comparatively few people un- 
derstand the technical processes sufficiently 
well to conduct them with success. 

Farmers, therefore, should study very care- 
fully this phase of the situation before invest- 
ing any large amount of money in machinery 
for the making of denatured alcohol. Again, 
emphasis must be placed upon the cost of 
production. Alcohol, as now made in this 
country, is manufactured in very large quan- 
tities from the cheay r grades of Indian corn, 
and with the highest technical skill to get 
the largest yield. Three gallons of 90% 
alcohol is a large yield for a bushel of Indian 
corn treated in the most scientific way. More 
commonly the yield does not rise above 2% 
gallons of 95% alcohol. 

The waste materials which the farmer has 
at hand are usually in small quantities, and 
he would hardly be expected to use Indian 
corn with the economy and skiil of the large 
distiller; hence, it must be recognized that 
at first the alcohol produced by the farmer 
must, necessarily, cost more than that pro- 
duced by the large manufacturer. The farmer, 
of course, would not count his own labor as 
anything, and, apparently, have a cheaper 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE pO 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE UNITED STATES CROPS 1907 WITH COMPARISONS 





-—-Total value, millions—, 





-—Crop in millions——, Farm value dollars 
1907 1906 1905 1901 1906 *1907 1906 1905 1901 1896 1907 1906 1905 1901 1896 
Wheat, bus .. 593 776 720 750 470 $0.85 $0.667.$0.748 $0.624 $0.726 504 6518 539 468 341 
Corn, bus ...2,558 2,962 2,703 1,500 2,270 59 .399 412 .605 .2151,2791,1821,114 908 488 
Oats, busy.... 660 9311,603 701 717 42 -317 -291 899 187 277 295, 292 280 134 
Rye, bus ..... 33 31 32 25 24 .70 .589 -611 557 .409 23 18 20 14 10 
Barley, bus .. 150 148 144 90 70 -65 0415 .403 452 .323 98 61 58 41 23 
Flaxseed,-bus . 30 30 30 20 17 1.00 :90 .80 1.20 -60 30 27 24 24 10 
Potatoes, bus.. 268 283 253 183 245 .55 511 .617 .T67 -286 147 145 156 140 70 
Cotton, bales... e13 12.5 11 10.8 8.8 55.00 45.00 44.00 35.00 33.00 715 568 484 378 290 
Hay, tons .... 53 53 58 51 59 12.00 10.37 8.52. 10.01 6.55 636 550 494 511 386 
Apples, bbls .. 24 38 24 25 69 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.00 60 76 48 63 69 
Onions, bus... 3 4 4 3 3 .45 45 50 .50 .40 1 2 2 2 1 
Cranb’r’ies, bus. 1 1 7815 7950 7560 2.25 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.35 2 2 1 1 1 
Broom corn, Ibs 45 48 42 40 35 $75.00 £70.00 70.00 85.00 560.00 2 1 2 2 1 
PORGR 5 sssa 3,774 3,440 3,234 2,832 1,824 

*Estimated farm price, November 18, 1907. +Thousands. {Tons. 


_ product, but it is not a fair way of estimat- 


ing the cost ‘of a material made on the farm. 
My advice to the farmers, therefore, is, first, 
to try and learn the technical processes of 
fermentation and distillation, and then tc 
proceed cautiously in regard to the waste 
materials which they may have available, 
namely, potatoes, refuse of the Indian corn 
cannery, waste apples, waste melons, etc. 


KEEPING APPLES IN FARM CELLARS 


WILLIAM G. CLIFFORD, LEE COUNTY, ILL 


I do not believe we will ever find a more 
satisfactory package in which to store apples 
in the cellar than the barrel. it is tight 
enough to keep out the air, and the apples 
are thus kept from drying out and wilting. 
The barrel is of such shape that one barrel 
cannot be pushed up tight against another 
and circulation of air thus prevented. For 
while we do not want circualtion of air among 
the apples in the barrel, we do want it in 
the cellar and among the apple packages. 


If the apples get too warm, as they some- 


times will when the weather is warm in the’ 


fall and early winter, the windows can be 
opened and the cold night air made to cir- 
culate among thé barrels. When boxes are 
used they are often packed'so closely that the 
air does not get in to cool the fruit. 

To keep apples well, I find it necessary to 
keep the temperature down as much as pos- 
sible during the fall and -early winter. In 
midwinter this will about look out fer itself, 
in this latitude. The man that has a single 
cellar under’ his house will Wave hard work 
keeping his apples if he has a furnace or 
any kind of a stove in his cellar, as many 
farmers have. I have for many years had 
two cellars, in only one of which is any pro- 
vision made for heat. 

There is a swinging door between the cel- 


lars, and to insure that the door is always kept 
shut, I have a rope thdt runs over a block 
and has a heavy weight at the end. The 
weight shuts the door as soon as one lets go 
of it. The windows are small, and late in the 
fall I put on the second set.. Several of these 
are arranged to open so that I can let in the 
cold air, and these are kept open a great deal 
on cold days and nights in the fall. It is safe 
to take chances even with heavy frosts, for 
the cold would have to be quite severe to 
cool the cellar sufliciéntly in a single night 
on cold days and nights in the fall. 

By giving close attention to cooling and 
aeration I am able to keep my apples much 
better than I could in the old days when I 
had but one cellar. However, I have observed 
and have found out by experience that only 
certain varieties of apples will keep well. 
The most careful handling will not keep the 
fall apples very long. Most of these are gone 
long before Christifias, and what few remain 
seem to have lost a good deal of their flavor. 

There*ore, my advice is to get rid of the 
fall apples as soon as possible, and put all 
the effort into keeping the winter apples, such 
as the Willow Twig, the Ben Davis and the 
Rawles Janet. Some of the winter apples im- 
prove with keeping, and it is not unusual to 
have apples in March that appear of better 
flavor than they were in the fall. 


Requisites in Dairying—In my selection 
of breeding stock I have always rejected all 
animals that did not show producing capacity, 
no matter how many butter tests or milk rec- 
ords behind them. I demand more returns 
from the cow _thar a calf once a year. She 
must have also a constitution, consuming 
capacity, form, size and shape of udder and 
teats. These backed by good ancestors, in my 
judgment indicate the profitable dairy cow. 
[L. P. Bailey, Belmont County, O. 
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1907 
RO AE 5s Seber POUse ee ueeesd 2,557,843,000 
Lo ee. Berrie ery oe - 593,000,000 
eee eee ee ee eee 659,596,000 
Bre eee ee 32,875,000 
ON ee one ere 150,193,000 
Pee, WO oc sisccevececes 13,911,000 
Po Ear re ee 30,000,000 
POCA eS CW). BS gee csicivedows 268,022,000 
pS PTET 23,990,000 
Ge, DH we wecctkcccetmes ss 3,626,000 
Cramberries, Du... cccccccsee 1,070,000 
Se MND, Reecsesscebenenes ne 52,511,000 
Tobacco, cases (350 pounds). 476,000 
Cotton, bales (500 pounds)... 713,000,000 
Bee WHRNS cme id weigins sccce 268,000 
Cane sugar, tons ............ 347,000 
Beet sugar, tons ............ 4420,000 


tCigar leaf only. 








SEVEN BOUNTIFUL YEARS OF STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


These figures show the production of the farmis of the United States, covering a series of years closing with the harvests 
They make a splendid showing, corn and cotton leading in bulk, small grains, field and orchard crops also very 
Take.the one item of corn; here is an aggregate for seven years past of 17 billion bushels! 
are told there was once upon a time a stretch of seven fat years followed by seven lean years. 
In this age of keen understanding of scientific principles in crop production, 
stretches of arable lands, there is every reason to expect a continuation of liberal crop yield. 


1906. 1905 1904 
2,962,997,000 2,703,384,000 2,574,000,000 
776,363,000 720,128,000 554,713,000 
930,827,000 1,003,376,000 973,135,000 
30,785,000 31,966,000 30,286,000 
148,263,000 143,915,000 144,451,000 
14,642,000 14,585,000 15,008,000 
28,848,000 30,445,000 22,190,000 
283,238,000 252,984,000 288,664,000 
38,280,000 24,310,000 45,360,000 
3,753,000 3,588,000 3,341,000 
1,170,000 815,000 1,135,000 
52,897,000 58,330,000 58,164,000 
+508,000 7450,000 #437,000 
13,550,000 11,300,000 13,500,000 
253,000 282,000 234,000 
$243,000 $342,000 $350,000 
+7433,000 284,000 17209,000 


tExclusive of Porto Rico and Hawaii. (Commercial estimates. 


1903 1902 1901 

2,346,000,000 2,556,311,000 1,418,849,000 
703,500,000 760,350,000 752,311,000 
$23,138,000 1,028,220,000 700,869,000 
31,822,000 33,631,000 30,345,000 
139,145,060 134,954.00 109,933,000 
14,200,000 14,530,000 15,126,000 
26,639,000 29,351,000 29,079,000 
255,009,000 271,777,000 193,121,000 
42,626,000 44,220,000 26,970,000 

3,090,000 3,822,000 3,050,00 

935,000 675,000 950,00 
57,806,000 61,000,000 50,981,000 
$469,000 4490,000 ¥7346,000 
10,000,000 10,720,000 9,966,000 
205,000 196,000 ‘210,000 
$215,000 $300,000 321,000 
+#208,000 tt195,000 1T163,000 


In the old days we 
Is such possibility to be con- 
together with our splendid 























THE GENEROUS HARVESTS OF 1907 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, AT THIS THANKSGIVING 
SEaSON-—SOME HIGHLY INTERESTING FIGURES OF 
CROP TOTALS AND VALUES—LOSSES IN BULE 
HERE AND THERE, BUT MORE THAN MADE UP BY 
AHE HIGHER PRICES PREVAILING THIS FALD—TO- 
TAL FARM VALUES OF FIELD CROPS THE LARGEST 
ON RECORD-——-OTHER RESOURCES OF THE FAEM 
WOULD GREATLY SWELL THE AGGREGATE 


Looking backward is not alway; a pleasant 
occupation. This is liable to hold true any 
season at the crop round-up. Many farmers 
are perhaps today considering in retrospect 
disappointments in crop yield. But all in 
all nature has been kind to the farmer in 
this year, 1907. With Thanksgiving day just 
ahead of us, the facts warrant the assertion 
that agricultural conditions maintain their 
supremacy in spite of some disappointments. 
That the harvest cornucopia is pouring out 
products of field and orchard equivalent to a 
greater sum of money than ever before real- 
ized by farmers in a given year. This state- 
ment may be questioned by this one and that 
one in the light of a corn yield a few hun- 
dred million bushels less than last year, of 
a two-thirds oats crop in our great Mississippi 
basin, of an absolute failure of apples in 
portions of the commercial orchard belt, and 
of some uncertainties still extant in the cot- 
ton states, where harvest is still in progress. 
But glance at accompanying tables showing 
the aggregate production and value of the 
crops of this and other years, made up from 
official figures, and from very conservative 
estimates by American Agriculturist. 


GOOD PRICES OFFSET CROP DEFICIENCY 


The splendid showing in farm values is 
found in the fact that prices in most im- 
portant instances have been good from the 
time the first ton of hay was ready for mar- 
ket, the first bushel of wheat or oats threshed. 
the first bale of cotton packed. It is essen- 
tially the farmers’ year in this matter of 
prices. As has been pointed out in -these 
columns more than once, the farmer too often 
undergoes the experience of selling his crop 
soon after harvest, at a time when the price 
is low, only to see this materially appreciate 
after the commodity has passed under the 
control of the middleman. 

Whatever may be conditions from now on, 
certainly a very important part of the crops 
of 1907 has already left first hands at good 
prices. The advisability of selling direct 
from the harvest field or holding for later ad- 
vance does not enter here; that is something 
which could not be exhausted in an entire 
volume. 

BILLIONS IN HARVEST RETUENS 

_ The thoughtful reader of American Agri- 
culturist has followed our crop reports 
throughout the season, together with the 
final summaries, and it will not be necessary 
to here review these. Instead, a few facts 
are recalled at this time in considering the 
accompanying tables of production and val- 
ues of staple and special crops. A year ago 
in summarizing the yields of 1906 it was 
pointed out that the wheat and corn crops 
were then the largest on record, other cereals 
very full yields, cotton nearly a_ record 
breaker and a number of special crops fell 
less. This year, °1907, there are marked 
shortages in tonnage in wheat, corn and oats, 
also in apples. 

But as above noted, this fact is offset by 
the gratifying level of values. The figures 
contain one or two preliminary estimates sub- 
ject to some later modification. In general, 
attention may be called to the fact that the 





THE REAL BASIS OF PROSPERITY 


crops named in the accompanying table show 
a total farm value of well toward four billion 
dollars, the greatest, by far, on record. This 
vast sum, which in a way is unthinkable, is 
of course quite exclusive of other forms of 
farm wealth and production at the wind-up 
of a season. For example, the live stock in- 
dustry, dairy products, poultry, etc, the show- 
ing herewith being confined to crops. 
Looking ahead, the sky is rosy with prom- 
ise despite present disturbed conditions in 





“PVE COTCHED HIM, SURE” 


the financial and industrial world,- and‘ evi- 
dences of business retrenchment after a num- 
ber of years of great expansion and general 
high pressure. Never was agriculture more 
firmly established, never was it more re- 
spected and highly regarded in state legisla- 
ture and in official circles at Washington. 
Never was the fact more appreciated that the 
prosperity of the country must and always 
will rest primarily on agriculture. 


Killing Ticks on Sheep—tThe first dipping 
I ever helped with was in the latter part cf 
November, when 50 spring lambs on which 
ticks were*very numerous were dipped in a 
solution of zenoleum. This did the work all 
right, after which the lambs increased in 
weight much faster than before. We used a 
galvanized watering tank for dipping, which 
answered the purpose, but the work would 
probably have been much easier had we had 
a regular dipping vat. After dipping them 
we did not let them get wet for a long time, 
as we wanted the dip to remain on as long as 
possible.—-[Charles A. Deibel, Licking Coun- 


ty, 0. 


Many a Hog Hole on the side of a hill may 
be made to supply water to stock by sinking 
a large vitrified drain tile, covering it and 
inininge it hv a nine with a water tronuch. 
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USING CEMENT ON THE FARM 


There has been a marvelous development 
of the cement industry the past 15 years and 
each year there is increasing evidence that 
cement is the ideal building material. The 
price of lumber is advancing to almost pro- 
hibitive figures and it is desirable to obtain 
a substitute which will include the advan- 
tages of moderate cost, durability and beauty. 
Properly constructed, a building of concrete 
is substantially as firm as the rock of Gib- 
ralter and on the farm increasing quantities 
of cement are bound to be used in the con- 
struction of troughs, walks, posts, building 
blocks, etc. 

In this connection of using cement on the 
farm, Prof H. N. Bainer of Colorado makes 
valuable suggestions. He says never use any- 
thing but the best cement obtainable. This 
should be in a fine powdery condition and 
contain no lumps. The sand used should be 
clean, sharp and not too fine. It should be 
free from loam or clay, as these will tend 
to destroy the adhesive quality and to retard 
the setting of the cement. Clay mixed with 
the sand may be removud by washing. 
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KIND AND QUANTITY OF SAND 


Coarse sand is better than fine sand. The 
water used in mixing should be clean and 
free from acids and alkalis. For making the 
best concrete, add just enough water so that 
when all the concrete is in the form and is 
well tamped, moisture will show on the sur- 
and imperfect work. This is especially true 
near the forms. 

For ordinary far: construction such as the 
making of floors, walls, walks, etc, the fol- 
lowing preparation is to be recommended: 
One part cement, 2% parts clean, loose sand, 
and five parts loose gravel or broken stone. 
For floors, this should be tamped in to a 
depth of 5 to 8 inches. This can be finished 
with a surface coat, 1 to 1% inches in thick- 
ness, composed of one part cement and 1% 
to two parts of green, coarse sand mixed. 


QUANTITIES REQUIRED FOR WORE 


Sand will fill voids between the gravel or 
broken stones and the cement fills voids be- 
tween the grains of sand. The total amount 
of concrete will be but slightly more than 
the amount of gravel or broken stone used. 
To make one cubic yard of concrete of the 
following preparations: one part cement, 2% 
parts sand, five parts gravel, requires about 
face. Poor tamping will mean honey-combed 
1% barrels cement, which is five sacks, 3% 
barrels sand, and 6% barrels gravel. 

Measure the sand first and spread it in 
an even layer in the mixing box. Place the 
cement on top and turn it with a shovel at 
least three times. Then add the gravel or 
broken stone, which has previously been wet, 
and turn the whole at least three times. 
Begin to add the water on the second turn- 
ing, not too much at first. A sprinkling pot 
is better than a hose for adding the water, 
as it does not wash away the cement. Con- 
crete work should be avoided in freezing 
weather, as frost damages it. Where it is 
absolutely necessary to do work at this time, 
a small amount of salt added to the water 
will prevent freezing and does not damage 
the concrete when used in small quantities. 


Carrots are not utilized in this country by 
horsemen for furnishing nutriment, but rath- 
er for satisfying the craving of the horse for 
succulent feed and for variety. When given 
with that end in view, their worth, no doubt, 
far exceeds that measured by the nutrients 
contained 
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VEGETABLE quay 
CUTTERS 


Bizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 
















Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Sheliers 
with improved Ben. 
arators. Wil shell 
the largest or smallest 
ears of corn without 


re = Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
Frade — 









mt olen secures 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
968-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, 





Nurseries Pay Cash Weekiy 
AND WanT More SaLesMEN Everr~ 
where, Best Contract, Best Outrrt, 
RECORD. 


Larorst NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEAR 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 





In writt of our ad- 
Always Mention vertisers.” You will get a 


this Journal very quick reply if you do. 





SEASONABLE FARM TOPICS 


Preparation for the ice Crop 

J. A. BUDDICK, ONTARIO EXPER FARM 

Every farmer in whose vicinity 
natural ice is available should store 
@ sufficient quantity for use during 
the next summer. The crudest kind 
of building which will keep out the 
sun and rain, or the corner of a shed, 
will serve for the mere storage of ice 
if dry sawdust or marsh hay is 
available in which to pack it for pro- 
tection against the heat.. Provide for 
some drainage and cover the ice >n 
all sides, top and bottom, with about 
12 inches sawdust, or 24 inches hay 
oP cut straw, and protect the cover- 
ing from the weather. 

A eubic foot of ice weighs 57% 
pounds. One ton of solid ice meas- 
ures approximately 35 cubic feet. A 


consumption of 2 cubic feet, 115. 


pounds, a day for four months will 
amount to nearly seven tons. Allow- 
ing for the waste when such a com- 
paratively small body of ice is stored, 
a building 10 feet square and 10 feet 
high will afford ample space for that 
quantity, if the ice is carefully packed, 
Fifty pounds a day for four months 
would amount to three tons. Allow- 
ing for waste, a solid block of ice 6 
feet square and 6 feet high should 
be sufficient if properly stored. To 
estimate the weight of ice ,roughly 
by the number of blocks, the follow- 
ing table will be found convenient: 


NUMBER OF BLOCKS TO THE TON 


12 blocks 18x36x 8 inches=1 ton 
». + 18x36x10 aa 
8 * 18x36x12 = aa 
 f - 18x36x14 “> ane 
6 hp 18x36x16 « -1 * 
6 oF 18x36x20 o* £5 -> 


FOR ORDINARY STORAGE OF ICE 


The following directions will prove 
helpful in storing ice: Provide for 
drainage by filling the area of the 
ice house with broken cobble stones, 
covered with cinders or gravel. A few 
inches will do on the top of a grav- 
elly and porous soil. Qh a heavy 
clay soil a greater depth will be nec- 
essary. A tile drain should be laid 
in the earth under the gravel along 
the center of the building. Lay 2x6- 
inch sills, double, and binding at cor- 
ners, or one sill 8x8 feet, on posts. 
Set up 2x6-inch studs at 24-inch cen- 
ters, topped with 2x6-inch plates, 
double. Sheet the outside of the studs 
with matched siding. Line the in- 
side, as well as the under side of the 
rafters, with rough boards. Leave 
space between studs empty. Have 
doors in sections running up from the 
sill to the gable at one end of the 
ice house. 

Before putting in the ice cover the 
stones or the gravel with 12 inches 
of dry sawdust. Pack the ice directly 
on the sawdust. Leave a space of 12 
inches between the walls and the ice. 
Place the cakes of ice as close to- 
gether as possible, and fill in all un- 
avoidable spaces with crushed ice or 
snow, well. rammed. Never use any 
sawdust between the tiers. 

Fill the 12-inch space between the 
fee and the wall with dry sawdust. 
Be careful that the sawdust does not 
contain any ice chips or snow. When 
no sawdust is available cut hay, straw, 
or chaff may be used, but in this 
case the space between the wall and 
the ice should be twice as large, 24 
inches instead of 12, and care should 
be taken to have the hay or straw 
packed as well as possible. Cover the 
ice on top with sawdust or long hay; 
12 inches of sawdust will do. Hay 
should be put on 2 feet thick. Hay 
and sawdust make an equally good 
covering, if used in proper quantities. 
When sawdust is used put on 2 feet 
thick at first. This will leave 12 
finches to spare to fill in the sides in 
the spring, when the sawdust along 
the sides has settled. 

A loft over the ice house does more 
harm than godd, as it prevents cir- 
culation of air and keeps the cover- 


ing damp. Have an opening at each 
end of the gable fitted with louvre 
boards, and have a ventilator 18 
inches square going through the mid- 
dle of the roof to create a thorough 
circulation of air and thus prevent 
accumulation of heat under the roof. 
Bank the ice house up above the sill 
with earth or sawdust to prevent any 
entrance of air around the sill. 


Value of Black Walnut Timber 
E. A.. ZIEGLER, U S DEPT OF AGRI 








I have a lot of black walnut tim- 
ber and wish to know if it is worth 
anything for posts, also its compara- 
tive value for such as to locust or 
oak? Where can I sell the timber? 
I have tried, lumbermen and they say 
there is no market for black walnut, 
but it seems as though it should have 
some market value..—[S. EB. Terry 
Long Island. 

Biack walnut timber is worth from 


$10 to $50 per 1000 board feet on the 
stump, provided it is of good size and 
a large enough quantity to make a 
shipment. The second part of your 
query as to the value of black wal- 
nut for posts is readily answered 
from our experience. Black walnut 
heartwood is as kasting as white oak 
in contact with the ground, but the 
sapwood decays very readily, and for 
that reason small black walnut trees 
or round posts have practically no 
value on the market. If the. trees 
are of large size and the quantity 
large enough to get a buyer there, 
it would be véry poor policy to sac- 
Trifice them for posts, or any rough 
purpose when logs command a high 
price for export. I would suggest 
writing to the secretary of the na- 
tional hardwood lumber association 
at St Louis, Mo, asking him for a 
list of walnut buyers in New York 
city. 





Post Sowing on Farm Land 


J. J. CRUMLEY, GREEN COUNTY, 0 





Will it pay to set out good tillable 
land to trees? Whatever may be said 
concerning the waste places, we have 
here a different problem because an- 
other element has entered, that is, the 
use of the soil for other crops. The 
average farmer of howsoever ethical 
turn of mind he may be, will not want 
to cultivate his smooth fields to trees 
for the mere fun there is in it.. Let 
us look, then, at the financial side of 
this division of the subject. Here we 
can probably do n@ better than to see 
what the income is or has been on 
groves now ready to cut. 

The most extensive work of this 
kind in the United States has been 
done near Farlington, Kan. There are 
four plantations ranging from 135 to 
640 acres, aggregating 1695. acres. The 
government authorities have made es- 
timates of these forests and some of 
the forests that have been cut and 
used. The ages of these when esti- 
mates were made a fe.- years ago 
were respectively 11, 13, 18 and 21 
years. The trees were cultivated 
from two“to four years; after that, 7 
the majority of cases, nothing was 
done to them. In making estimates, 
posts were counted at 10 cents for 
first class and 6 cents for second 
class. These plantations produced as 
follows: 

The Munger grove, age 13 years, 
$252 an aere or $19.38 an acre for 
each gear the grove stood. The Far- 
lington forest, age 21 years, $18.20 an 
acre for each year. The Yaggy plan- 
tation, age 11 years, $20 an acre for 
each year. To sum up, these four 
plantations have produced an average 
of about $20 an acre gross for each 
year that the trees have been growing. 
There is included in this, one grove 
that was only 11 years old, and first- 
class posts are counted at only 10 
cents apiece. At the present price of 
posts, these figures may be nearly, if 
not fuite, doubled. 


Europe’s Potato Crop Is Not Heavy 


General reports at this early date 
would indicate that the °07 potate 
Top of Europe does not show a bump. 
er yield. On the other hand no act- 
ual famine appears likely. The devel. 
opment of the German, British and 
Belgian crops is a matter of more or 
less concern to United States grow- 
ers owing to the fact that in seasons 
when prices this side of the Atlantic 
are attractive, 3,000,000 bushels or 
more of foreign potatoes are thrown 
upon eastern United States markets, 
this cutting quite a figure in the mar. 
ket situation. In seasons when the 
domestic crop is large only a few 
thousand bushels of European pota- 
toes find their way here. 

Writing American Agriculturist 
the United States consul-general at 
Magdeburg, Germany, states: “‘On ac- 
count of extremely unfavorable weath- 
er during the summer, the potato har- 
vest is exceptionally late. In quan- 
tity the crop this year is satisfactory 
and the same is true with regards to 
the size of potatoes. The quality, 
however, is not of the best, as some 
potatoes have suffered severely from 
the ver} wet weather during the sum- 
mer. Hence no inconsiderable quan- 
tities of potatoes will be used for the 
distilleries and*for feeding cattle. 
Choice tubers of good size, suitable 
for export, are quotable at 76 and 8) 
cents per 530 kilos (110 Ibs) f o b 
Hamburg.” 

In the northwestern part of Han- 
over, the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg 
and the free state of Bremen, the 
American consul at Bremen, Ger- 
many, reports that large quantities of 
potatoes are grown. He states the 
quantity of the crop this year is not 
equal to that of 1906, but the pota- 
tees are larger in size and the quali- 
ty is good. Prices somewhat higher 
than a year ago. While that section 
is an important potato district, choice 
export grades are not grown there ex- 
tensively. 

Hamburg dealers who follow the lo- 
cai situation carefully reported to the 
United States cousul there, that 
prices are higher than usual] and in- 
dications point to further advances. 
Some difference of opinion regarding 
the size of the yield, although the ma- 
jority say that the total output for the 
Empire will not be as heavy as last 
year. Harvest somewhat late. 

The United States consul-general 
at Brussels, Belgium, says; “I have 
interviewed the Belgian minister of 


_ agriculture and learned that the yield 


of potatoes for 1907 will be less than 
that of 1906. Quality this year 
is good.” The consul at Glasgow, 
Scotiand, says: “The potato crop 
this year is about 7% below the ave'- 
wwe. Quality of Scottish tubers is 
better than in England. Autume 
frosts did some damage.” 

A more encouraging report is fur- 
nished by the consul general at Ant- 
werp, who says: “After consulting 
most reliable parties I find that the 
Beigium potato crop ‘07 is considered 
fairly good. Although the quality is 
excellent the potatoes are not large. 
Shipments are being made to Den- 
mark and England, the export price 
being about $1.54 per 100 kilos (42c p 
bu) f o b Antwerp. The potatoes 
selected for export are of inferior 
quality to those consumed at home. 
The English market demands a white 
tuber, whereas for home consumption 
a more mealy potato is required.” 


I lately received from the depart- 
ment of culture at Washington 
statistics rélating to the hop crop, 
and found that American Agricultur- 
ist seems to be relied upon for many 
items of crop estimates. I conclude 
you are in tter position to know 
than any other authority. With oth- 
ers it is all personal guess. work, 
more or less modfied by the _ bias 
of the individual—[C. H. Curtis 
Oneida County, N Y. 
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Varieties Susceptible to Pear Blight 


In combating pear blight a great 
deal may de accomplished in selecting 
varieties. The Colorado agricultural 
college in a'recent bulletin gives re- 
sults of fruit investigation. on the 
western slope last season, during 
which blight was very severe on many 
varieties of pears. They state that 
comparisons made during the season 
of pear orchards seeded to grass with 
those under cultivation seem to show 
little difference in amount of blight. 

The Flemish Beauty, Clapp Favorite 
and Idaho, fortunately three worthless 
varieties from a‘commercial stand- 
point, should never be planted, as they 
blight badly. Not only this, but trees 
of these varieties should be taken out. 
While it is possible that these varie- 
ties.may be worked over to other 
varieties to advantage, it seems very 
probable from observations of the sea- 
son that sooner or later blight will 
get into the trunk and kill the tree. 
So often does this seem to be true in 
the case of the Idaho that it would 
seem advisable to discourage the 
working over of this variety. 

Some of the commercial varieties 
which seem to be most free from 
blight are Kieffer, Anjou, Mt Vernon, 
Garber, Howell and Seckel. Le Conte, 
Sugar, Bose and Sudduth, four varie- 
ties not so well known, seem to be 
quite free frém blight. Unfortunately 
when once attacked Bartlett seems to 
suffer quite severely. Winter Nelis 
is fairly resistant, while Clairgeau 
seems to suffer severely from attacks 


in the trunk and larger’ branches. 
Persistent cutting-eut will. do much 
to save the pear orchards. If it does 


not pay to cut out the blight, it*does 
not pay to grow pears, and owners of 
badly infested orchards should pull 
them out. Many growers pronounce 
their pear orchards the most prof- 
itable piece of land on the ranch, but 
these are men who cut out the blight. 
The general practice with these men 
is to cut out blight at least three times 
during the summer, 


Southern Vegetables Under Cover 








One of our correspondents asks for 
details regarding construction of 
frames for growing lettuce and other 
vegetables under cover in the south. 
The following is a description of the 
beds used on Evergreen farm in cen- 
tral Florida: 

The size of the lettuce beds ranged 
from 20x105 feet to 20x180 feet, ac- 


. SS Eee 


cording to the dimensions of land to | 


be used. The construction varies ac- 
cording to the ideas of the builder. 
Usually posts 2x2 inches and 2 feet 
long are driven 1 foot in the ground, 


leaving 1 foot above, to. which a 
12-inch board is nailed. This is 
called a baseboard, making an in- 


closure 20x105 feet 1 foot high. These 
stakes are set 8 feet apart. 
stake 2*feet above the ground is set 
nailed to the 


opposite, so the bow 

top stake will hit the short or base- 
board stake at either end. These 
bows are one-half inch thick, 2 
inches wide.and 21 feet long. This 
allows for the bend of the bow, mak- 


ing an incline from center to side of 
1 foot. 

The cloth covering is made of AAA 
sheeting, or .cotton cloth, as it is 
commonly called here. It is made by 
sewing the strips of cloth together. 


A center | 


When made it is 24x105 feet. It is 
one continuous piece of canvas 24 | 
feet wide, 105 feet long. It is placed 


on the frame and run up either side 


to the ~center, where it is tied, as | 
shown in the picture: When in use 
it is pulled down and made fast to 


the sides.of the baseboard by means 
of skirt cord or copper wire. The 
string or wire is made fast to the 
cloth by placing a small*’marble in 
the cloth and tving the string around 
cloth and marble. 

These strings are left long enough 
to form loops. Nails are driven in 


the sides of the baseboards and the | 


loops placed over them. This holds 
the cloth securely in place. The cost 
of the cloth varies with the price of 






FRUITS AND 


cotton and the market. That here 
mentioned cost 5% cents per yard. 
The cost to cover an acre is about 
$300. It lasts from-seven to ten years 
with good care. The covers are used 
whenever a cold wave comes, or 
when the mercury drops to 45 de- 
grees or below. Some have carried 
lettuce through without a blemish 
with the thermometer at 17 degrees 
above zero. 

The land is prepared for a crop 
much after the style of any well 
tilled land in high grade gardening. 
It varies much with different gar- 
dens. We use one ton cottonseed 
meal, put in two to three weeks 
ahead of the planting; one ton of fish 
and potash, or one ton of lettuce spe- 
cial, which comes already mixed. The 
cost of meal two years ago was $26 
to $27 per ton, other fertilizers about 
$37. This is put fh the ground about 
ten days in advance of crop.’ We also 
use a heavy dressing of well rotted 
stable manure harrowed in ‘two or 
three days before planting. The rows 
are 14 inches apart and thrown up in 
ridges with a hand plow. The plants 
are set 12 to 14 inches in the row, ac- 
cording to one’s taste and judgment. 
Plants are ‘set when three to four 
weeks old with a trowel, and earth 
packed around them firmly. They 
are watered at time of setting. 





Fine Cherries are grand fruit. Na- 
ture has never provided a satisfac- 
tory substitute for them. The extreme 
measures adopted by boys, young and 
old, to satisfy the inward, inbred, in- 
tolerable craving for them when 
temptingly displayed on some neigh- 
bor’s tree, attest the captivating and 
alluring lusciousness of fine cherries. 
I may further state with safety that 
the assumption of considerable risk 
in this respect by the young boys is 
strong evidence of a cultured palate 
and discriminating judgment, as well 
as a goading appetite—[J. W. Kerr, 
Caroline County, Md. 


The Wives Can Do It—I have an 
opportunity to go 200 tc 300 miles in 
the surrounding country. Honestly, to 
see some of the pear and apple or- 
chards that have been neglected and 
abused, it seems as though some fruit 
growers should have guardians, or 
else they should allow their wives to 
keep the orchards.—[George H. Mc- 
Kay, Pennsylvania. 
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Horticultural go 





I wrote American Agriculturist a 
year ago about a little lady bug I 
found feeding upon Sah Jose scale in 
my orchard. At that time I stated I 
thought there was some sort of a 
fungous disease attacking the scale. 
Last fall some of my trees were 
badly infested with scale they were 
practically worthless. I have not seen 
a single lady bug this season, and 
these seems to be very few, if any, 
live scales. It hardly seems plausible 
that there were enough of the lady 
bugs to work the change. The scales 
last year, under a magnifying glass, 
seemed to be surrounded by a black- 
ish raised ring. This I took to be a 
growth of some sort of fungus, but 
remembering somé of the experiences 
of experts years ago with the chinch 
bug disease, it hardly seems safe for 
an outsider like myself to say what 
this really is. However, it is com- 
forting to fruit growers in this sec- 
tion to feel that there is a possibil- 
ity of outside help in this fight 
against the much dreaded San Jose 
scale.—[G. W. McCluer, Hinds Coun- 
ty, Miss. 


so 


As yet we have comparatively few 
large commercial apple orchards in 
full bearing in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. However, there _much in- 
terest manifested in apple culture 
during recent years. The past decade 
some large orchards have been 
planted and many farmers are still 
setting out a liberal acreage. Very 
few of these big orchards are in full 
bearing. We have the soil and many 
valuable localities for commercial 
apple ofchards and expect in a feW 
years to be well in the lead as an ap- 
ple growing state.—[Enos B. Engle. 
Pennsylvania State Nursery Inspecter 


is 





I have been reading the old reli- 
able American Agriculturist for some 
time, and am very much pleased with 
it—[(C. W. Taylor, Pennsylvania. 
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BEATS THE 


Grindstone 


TEN TIMES OVER 










with wheel revolving 
.000 times a minute. 
Far superior to emerys 
or stone, Grinds any & 
| tool, knife to sickle, 
| Different sizes. Foot 
Power attachment, 
Write for circular of particu- 
lars. Good agents wanted. Address, 


ROYAL MFG.CO, 222 E. Walnut St, Lencaster, Pa, 


ATL | Yemmmmetitts 
Grind ear corn, shelled corm, 
oats, rye, wheat, barley, Kaffir 


Corn, cotten seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats, or any kind of graing 
coarse, medium or fine. The only 
mill in the world made withe 
double set of grinders or burrs, 


FOUR SIZES 
Easily operated, Never choke, 
Especially adapted for 
gasoline engines. 
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mailed upon request. 
THE O. &. KELLY CO., 
Gen 137,  Springlicld, Chis, 



















made. 


ers don’t 


THE Galloway has the best im- 
provements—all patented so 
you can’t t them on other 
spreaders. ‘The Galloway is 











Send me a postal and Twit 
send you, se may A free, my 
proposition to you, and 

and Biggest Manure 


Best 
Spreader Book, Free. 








= | Give YouaReal30D 


‘OU don’t have to pay me orany one Selstesdhe asingle cent 
on the price of my spreader before youtry it or after 
you try it, if it doesn’t prove itself to be the best 

I am not beginning in the aypeneer business. 

have built spreaders for years. 

know. I know how to and do build the 
oway Spreader so it can’t 
rimental spreaders are sure to break and wear out. 
challenge any other manure spreader seller or manu- 


Galloway “:::" 


I 
So 1 know what be- 


wear out where 


My Price—the 


Ever Made on a 






$25,000 


ay Free Trial % 


facturer to put his spreader alongside of the Galloway in 
the hardest kind of a test, 
spreader you try—it won't cost you a cent to try the 
Galloway at the same time. 
vantage totry the Galloway at no cost to you even if you 
do put up your money to fry any other spreader. 
Galloway doesn’ t beat any other that you try, all you 
have to do is return it at my ex 

out a penny and you haven’t riske 


Manure Spreader 





With the Money 
in Your Pocket 






I don’t care what other 






So it’s certainly to your ad- 







Ifthe 






eo and you're not 
a pénny. 













The ONLY 
Spreader with 
MALLEABLE 
and 


Lowest 


















TO PROTECT YOU 











Wo So 
_ eee THIS FALL WI 


& Pp 
SCALECIDE Daye as 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY. Mfg. Chemists, 






DON’T WAIT TILL SPRINC 












and effective. Easy to use. 
e can prove it. 
Ohio River, for cash. 

te now for Special Booklet 


Sure Death to San Jose Scale 


Non-corrosive and non-clogging. 
contains more oil andless water than any other commercial 
allon barrel at your station, if east of the Missis- 








i 
ORDER 
a 
BARREL 


Smaller peexeees if you wish. 
Now 


Oo iIt's free. 
11 Broadway, New York City. 
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Shipping Coops for Show Poultry 


Sales’ factory shipping coops may 
be made of burlap on a light wooden 
framework and floor with a few slats 
at the top. For 
single birds 12x16 
inches is a handy 


size; for pairs, 
16x20; for pens, 
24x24. The hight 


in each case is 24 
inches. For the 
frame a lath cut in half and nailed 
together at its edges, as shown in 
Fig 1, is used. _A single haif lath is 
then nailed to two of the posts, and 
another half lath to the other pair to 
form the framework for the floor. Bae 
posts are then slanted inward about 
4 inches each and the top frame and 
side brace pieces nailed on. The top 
frame ends should be of 2-inch stuff 
to hold the nails of the cover slats. 

The floor is of %-inch stuff obtained 
from grocery boxes. It is nailed to 
l-inch strips just long enough to fit 
in the bottom of 
the crate to the 
corner posts to 
which it is nailed. 
The burlap mays 
then be tacked on; €& 
preferably it should ~ 
be cut in four Fie 2 
pieces to save waste. The first piece 
should be cut to fit the side and then 
used as a pattern for the remaining 
three pieces. Figure 2 shows the 
completed coop, which need not weigh 
more than five pounds and yet be 
strong enough for even rough han- 
dling. 





Fie 1 








The Renowned Mammoth Bronze Turkey 





The magnificent specimen of the 
Mammoth Bronze turkey shown on 
first cover page was the champion 
eock at the St Louis world’s fair. The 
picture shows the characteristic mark- 
ings of this’ breed and gives a hint 
as to the reason why it is so popular 
with fanciers. The great size to which 
the variety grows is, perhaps, the 
principal reason why the Bronze has 
become so widely popular as a farm 
turkey. 

One trait is that this breed is given 
to roaming more than is desirable, 
and is likely to be mistaken by hunt- 
ers for the wild turkey, which it great- 
ly resembles in markings. This temd- 
ency to roam, however, can be, and is, 
overcome by training the birds to 
come home at night from the range. 
All that is necessary is to give a reg- 
ular evening feed to the poults from 
their earliest infancy, and when they 
commence to roam to drive them in 
for a few evenings until they learn 
that there is feed to be had at the 
farmyard. 


The Henhouse for a Cold Climate 


E. BROWN, CANADA 








Don't build a henhouse in a low, 
damp spot; don’t have a board or 
cement floor, and don’t expect hens 
to thrive if shoved into any dark old 
corner among pigs and cattle. I built 
my poultry house on a dry, gravelly 
knoll, width 12 feet, hight of walls 
6 feet. If a pitch roof is used, 7 
feet in front and 5 feet behind if a 
shanty roof. The. front faces south 
and the length you may choose to 
suit yourself. 


First, drive in tamarack or oak 
piles, and cut off level with the 
ground; spike sills, a 2x6-plank, to 


the piles. The shedding may be 2x4 
seantling. First, nail on outside % 
inch rough lumber, then best quality 
drop siding with tar paper doubled 
between. Next, fill another % inch 
‘of the space with sawdust, one ply 
of % inch inside is enough. Do not 
substitute cut straw or hay, as mice 
work in these, and be careful to have 


rybebiieat. ‘ 


- LIVE STOCK 


the sawdust packed tightly. Leave 
room in the loft for a load or two 
of straw, and do not nail the ceil- 
ing too fast, rough lumber put on 
loosely is better. If you have the 
ceiling too fast, the house will be 
damp with the inclosed perspiration 
of the fowls. Damp houses, sick 
hens; sick hens, no eggs. The straw 
in the loft will absorb the moisture. 
Place windows in the south wall, and 
have them in working order, and 
open them every day. A curtain on 
windows is all right, and should be 
of burlap or muslin. This can be 
dropped down on cold nights. My 
Black Minorcas stood a temperature 
of 25 to 45 degrees below zero two 
nights at a stretch, with only a mus- 
lin curtain dropped down over them, 
and did not frost a comb. 

For the floor, fill up the space 
between sill and ground with small 
stones, gravel and ashes, and pack 
this down hard. Place 6 inches of 
loore mold on top. This can be re- 
moved after the winter is over and 
fresh loam put in. ‘For the roof, 
shingles, or better still, mica roofing 
can be used. This is not affected by 
heat or cold. Ventilators except the 
natural ones of doors and windows 
are unnecessary, and so is artificial 
heat. For roosts any pole about 2 
inches across the top will do. 

Place nests under the drop board, 
and have the nests so arranged that 
the hen enters from behind. I use 
a portable hennery outfit, but it is 
rather exepnsive for the ordinary 
farmer. Have a hinged board in 
front of the nest, that may be raised 
to collect the eggs. Have the nests 
in the north side of the house. Hinge 
the boards on top, so that in lifting 
them no dirt will fall into the nests. 
Four nests together under one set of 
roosts are enough. 
vided by a small board. This keeps 
the hens from seeing one another. 
4g g00d plan is to feed oats agd wheat 
in the sheaf. If not, keep a plentiful 
supply of bran on the floor, removing 
it as soon as soiled or damp. 





A Strong Indorsement—The Quaker 


oats company, Chicago, Ill. Dear Sirs: 
In response to inquiry as to our opin- 


ion of your Schumacher stock feed 


would say that we consider it the 
ideal feed for the growing hog. We 
are more than pleased with the re- 
sults. We consider ours the finest 
herd of pure-bred Poland-Chinas in 
the west; it numbers 300, including 
the noted $10,000 bcar Pirate, first 
in class and winner of sweepstakes at 
Iowa state fair, also Indiana, double 
champion at Indiana and Ohio state 
fairs. Our hogs are carrying off 
premiums at all of the fairs, such as 
the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
state fairs, and we feel that next to 
the ‘good breeding your feed is in a 
large measure responsible. We are 
feeding your Schumacher stock feed 
to the entire herd and consider it 
the best feed to promote rapid and 
strong growth. You can count us 
among the,strong friends of this feed. 
Yours truly, W. R. Louch and Com- 
pany, Gardner, Ill, November 8, 1907. 





Persons Who Handle Furs and 
hides should have a copy of An- 
dersch Brothers book—The Hunters’ 
and Trappers’ Guide.” It contains 
all the boiled-down facts known to 
hunting and trapping. It saves ten 
times its cost every season simply by 
showing the right way to prepare 
hides and furs for market. Andersch 
Brothers are willing to send this val- 
uable, illustrated 450-page book to 
prospective customers for $2—an 
amount much less than the actual 
cost of printing. Address them— 
Andersch Brothers, Dept 78, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. And in making inqui- 
ries or ordering book mention Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. This fur house 
buys direct from producers and 
country shippers, and by honest 
methods has built up a very large 
business 


Have them di-’ 
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THE 
FEED LOT 
Raising Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
WILLIAM M, COOK, PREBLE COUNTY, 0 
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Ever since we have been farming 
we have raised cattle and fed steers, 
but in 1890 we began feeding the 
Aberdeen Angus. We prefer this 
breed because of their great show- 
ing in the actual test at the inter- 
national, and because they have no 
horns. At the present time we have 
54 head. Our herd is not in shape 
to show anything of interest. We are 
just learning and we find that it 
takes some years to accomplish a lit- 
tle. The head of our herd is Way- 
side Dare 66022, a very fine animal. 
He is kept in the stable and tied out 
in the sun on fine days. During the 
day he is tied in a long stable to a 
ring in a wire, allowing him the run 
of the stable, also access to water all 
the time. As soon as_ the ~ calves 
come to breeding age we dispose of 
our sire to prevent inbreeding. 

Our calves are allowed to run with 
the cows until they are six months 
old, at which time they are weaned at 
once. A cow’s udder will never spoil 
if no milk is taken from it at all, but 
if a little is taken at irregular in- 
tervals there is danger. ‘ 

We have our calves all come in the 
spring, the first part of March usu- 
ally, as near the same time as possi- 
ble. In the fall they are fed well 
and kept in fine condition all the 
time. They run on the blue grass 
pasture until cold weather, when 
they are stabled with freedom of lot, 
in which plenty of fresh water is al- 
ways kept. They are fed on shelled 
corn when small, and later on ground 
corn and bran with some alfalfa. They 
also have access to a straw stack. 
We let them have all the good food 
they will eat the first year or two. 

The cows are bred each year. The 
finest heifers so far are kept for 
breeders and the others fattened for 
market. We expect later to sell for 
stock. 
stall until the calf is able to get about, 
when they are turned with the oth- 
ers. We do not keep caives away 
from the mothers, as our pastures 
are not near the barn. We have been 
making the mistake of breeding our 
heifers too young, thus stunting the 
animal. We have come to the con- 
clusion it would be best to have the 
first calf dropped at three years. We 
keep our stock in warm stables, with 
water inside, keeping the doors open, 
except -~when too cold. A strawstack 
stands in the lot to which they have 
free access. 

The cattle and horses have sepa- 
rate lots. During the winter we let 
the stock out every day for a time, 
Every night and morning we feed all 
they will clean up of ground corn in 
connection with alfafa hay and shred- 
ded fodder. Our great trouble has 
always been that the price of cattle 
would not make the profits on the 
feed consumed that hogs would 
make. The safety of cattle, as com- 
pared with hogs, is our only reason 
for remaining in the market feeding 
business. We-could not purchase good 
feeding steers locally, owing to the 
Jersey blood being mixed in every 
herd. Our system of farming was 
such that we had only corn and fod- 
der, beside what we bought, but al- 
falfa we think will relieve this trouble. 
As yet we have no private trade es- 
tablished, but sell all except our best 
stock te the Cincinnati markets. 


The cows are kept in a-box- | 








Lost Feathers 


Feathers on the ground and 
dropping from sleepy, 
» half-sick hens— 

that’s moulting time, when 


egg production usually 
ceases. 


Mr. P it’s 
mow upto you to restore 
the w hens to nor- 
mal vigor and put them 
in proper trim for a large 
egg yield through the 
<2 bo ape inal as 


DR. HESS 
PouliryPAN-A-GE-A d 


he warm mess. It vitalizes and 
Stoues” the drooping bodies, aids di- 
gestion and carries off the clogging 
isons that weaken and debilitate the 
- Thus it shortens the moulting 
and hast the return of pro- 
ductiveness. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is 
the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., 
D. ve S.). Itmakes hens lay, market 
ae lat, chicks = fast and also 
rds off all souey diseases. En- 
doreed by leading poultrymen and 
sold on a written guarantee. 
Costs @ penny a day for 30 fowls. 


serra aes: |g 





express, 40c.; & ibs., 
ae Ny Ibs., $1.25 ; 
pail, $2.50. 


Send 2c. for Dr. Hess 48-page 
Poultry Book, free. 








Every farmer needs a good feed mill 
Soe grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, 
cracking corn, etc. Here’s an opportu- 
nity to st get the best mill made at a rea- 
sonable price and on trial fortwo weeks, 
Write for free catalogue describing 


MONARCH 
Feed Mills 


J 4, This booklet gives lots of 
honest advice on telat 
what kind 


















Hatch Chichens 
Steam with the nabY 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 





G Ss 
OPEN HOPPER: 


[Humphrey *\- 











wa WATER SYSTEM Pane" 


Gocknene inexpensive if you have a 
spring or pond on your place. Let 


co Specialty Company 


Fit you out with a simple, 
automatic, 










tions. Address 
POWER SPECIALTY COMPART, 113 Broadway, Kew Yerk City 














EEN BONE MAKES 


rene Eee teee Tarte rion ickaia, and all other egg elements. 


EGGS 


PR 17 — the 
earlier broilers, heavier fowis, bi epee pee 


dom tek or 
and ad 
gTistie, easy, = ai nae 














Help in the Dairy 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The future of dairying will be much 
influenced by the source from which 
help can be obtained to carry it on. 
The dairyman is more dependent on 
labor than those engaged in some of 
the other lines of agricultural pro- 
duction. He needs help through all 
the year, whereas in other lines it will 
suffice to get it for but a part of the 
year. 

The dairymen of the future who are 
likely to be the most successful are 
those whose holdings are small, and 
who can, therefore, control their own 
help, by which is meant that they 
can supply it. It can come from 
within the home. The family will be 
able to grow the food, to milk the 
cows, to manufacture the product 
when necessary and to dispose of the 
product. Persons thus situated are 
almost certain of success in their line, 

The training which such work, es- 
pecially milking, gives to both boys 
and girls is very helpful to them. It 
teaches them the necessity of being 
punctual in this work and the neces- 
sity for continuity in the same. It 
brings them into close touch with 
animal life and thys begets in them 
a liking for working with the animals 
kept upon the farm. 

Of course, there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether girls should 
milk, as there is about many of the 
things that they ought to do. Some 
mammas seem to think that their 
daughters should not do any work. 
Those who marry them come to think 
differently on this question. The 
mothers of the passing generations 
almost without exception knew how to 
milk. Was it a mistake in their edu- 
cation? Happy are the families who 
today are in a position to do all their 
own work. 


Delay for Proposed Milk Company 








American Agriculturist readers will 
be interested to note what milk pro- 
ducers in Worcester county, Mass, are 
doing relative to independent market- 
ing of milk in Boston. Last Septcem- 
ber the directors of the New England 
milk preducers’ association succeeded 
in obtaining an advance of 7c p 8%4- 
quart can for the farmers, making the 
price 35%4c. One of the directors, 
however, was dissatisfied and called a 
mass meeting at Worcester with the 
result that independent marketing was 
discussed and courted. 

It was proposed to form a corpo- 
ration with capital stock of $250,000. 
The corporation could then buy cans, 
build a plant in Boston, and other- 
wise provide for separate handling. 
One of the meetings was attended by 
nearly 600 farmers who seemed much 
interested. They were told not to 
sign contracts with Boston dealers and 
many of them did not. On the other 
hand the Boston dealers sent produ- 
cers an ultimatum calling for signa- 
tures before November 11, otherwise 
milk would not be received. 

There was much doubt on the part 
of farmers what to do, but many did 
not sign: November 12, the leaders 
of the independent movement advised 
farmers they had reconsidered inde- 
pendent shipment and decided it im- 
practicable at this time, until a strong 
company had been formed... The-re- 
sult is rather chaotic and many milk 
producers are wondering if they can 
get back in the fold-with their milk. 
Leaders of the indep@ndent movement 
maintain there is omky a temporary 
full in the matter and that the com- 
pany will soon be formméd and take all 
of the milk of farmer@’and sell it to 
Boston consumers. 
—o— 

In Selecting Sires one should not 
allow himself to make the mistake of 
choosing some cull because of friend- 
ship or for the sake of saving time.— 
iJ. M. Frisinger, Adams County, Ind. 








Raising Fall Caves 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





In calculating on the different ad- 
vantages in having the dairy cows 
freshen in the fall for profitable 
dairying the advantage of starting the 
ealves that are to be raised is gener- 
ally overlooked. _One has more time 
to bestow on the calves in the winter- 
than in the susimer. 

If the calf is first fed new milk he 
can be gradually worked on to skim 
milk, and by the time he is four weeks 
old he will begin to lap at some bran 
if he has a chance. Very soon he 
will eat a mixture of half oats and 
bran and _ will eat some clover hay and 
corn leaves. A small amount of oil- 
meal, old process, can be scaided and 
added to the skim milk to take the 
place of the cream in new milk. 

Having got him on his ration feed 
regularly and do not increase the 
grain and oilmeal in the ration very 
rapidly. Give the regular amount of 
skim milk and all the clover hay he 
will eat up clean, regularly, twice or 
three times per day. Give a chance 
for exercise and a warm, dry place in 
which to stay: In the spring he is 
ready to-turn to pasture and be 
weaned without checking the growth; 
will not have been annoyed by flies, 
or subject to scours, as they are in 
summertime. 

———_—eo-- — 

By Selling Your Whole Grain now 
and obtaining the highest prices you 
have ever received and then buying 
concentrates for feeds, you are get- 
ting treble value in return. You are 
getting the highest prices for your 
grain, lowest cost in feeding expense 
and greatest return in flesh, milk and 
better results, because such feeds as 
the Daisy dafry feed and Sterling 
stock feed, manufactured by the 
Great western cereal company of Chi- 
cago and advertised in this issue, 
make more milk, better milk, more 
flesh and better health conditions. 
They have been prepared with such 
objects in view by efficient experts 
and naturally are successful. These 
coneentrates are composed of corn, 
oats and barley, ground and Kkiln- 
dried and correctly balanced. In 
another column you will find their 
advertisement. We advise you to 
read it, because it gives more good 
reasons why these feeds should be 
used. 





Creamery Officials Organize—At 
a meeting of creamery § inspec- 
tors and instructors recently held at 
Albert Lea, Minn, organization was 
completed. It is to be known as the 
national association of creamery in- 
spectors and instructors. The follow- 
ing are the officers: President, C. P. 
Larson of Madison, Wis; vice-presi- 
derit, Helmer Rabild of Michigan; 
secretary, B. D. White of Washington, 
DC. It was recommended that the 
next meeting be held in St Paul in 
March, 1908, at which time the na- 
tional association of dairymen will be 
in session. 





The author of our new book, Feed- 
ing Farm Animals, Prof Thomas 
Shaw, has received the following let- 
ter from Prof C. S. Plumb of the Ohio 
state university: Your splendid new 
work, Feeding Farm Animals, pre- 
sents the subject to the reader from 
a rather different point of view than 
the hitherto published works on feed- 
ing by agricultural college men. I 
am very certain that it will be appre- 
ciated by many of those into whose 
hands it falls... You have expressed 
yourself with great clearness, and 
there is a large fund of valuable in- 
formation therein for the practical 
stockman. For the winter course stu- 
dents, or short course men of our ag- 
ricultural colleges, it seems to me that 
the book is especially worthy of com- 
mendation. I am _ anticipating to 
make use of it here at the Ohio state 
university. ? ; 


For Growing Pigs 


The ideal feed for growing pigs is the one that fur- 
nishes the right kind of nutrition; the kind that builds 
large frames; produces strong muscles and promotes 
rapid growth. 


Prof. Henry, one of the world’s greatest feed experts, 
says: ‘‘Some corn may be fed, but meals rich in pro- 
tein—oats, peas, middlings and barley should supply the 
nutriment.”’ 


Schumacher Stock Feed is just such a feed as Prof. 
Henry describes. It is the perfect ration for growing 
hogs, because it furnishes the right kind of nutrition; the 
kind that builds large frames and makes strong muscles, 
It promotes rapid growth, so that your hogs will be ready 
for fattening weeks sooner than with ordinary feed. 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


The Perfect Grain Ration For All Farm Stook 


is composed of corn, oats and barley products, finely ground 
and kiln-dried in just the proper proportion. It is highly 
digestible, and having soothing effects upon the bowels, 
is slightly laxative, obviating danger from cholera or skin 
diseases so prevalent where constipation is allowed to ex- 
ist. It is not only the ideal feed for the growing pig, but 
it also conditions sows just right for farrowing, and pro- 
duces large litters of strong, healthy pigs—pigs that grow 
and thrive. At the same time it is a great milk-making 
food for the mother sow. Read what Mr. S. W, Studley, 
of Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., says: 


“IT am-very proud of my 8 shoats which average 200 pounds 
each, and are only five months old. They were fed on Schu- 
macher Stock Feed. It is a great pig feed.” 

(Signed) S. W. STUDLEY. 


Thousands of the most prominent swine raisers all 
over the country use this ideal feed, as it produces that 
superior quality of pork, which easily meets the require- 
ments of the most discriminating market. If you will give 
Schumacher Stock Feed a trial, you will never use any 
other kind of feed. You have nothing to risk, everything 
to gain. If your dealer does not have it, write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. GHIcaao, ILL. 








Just mail us 
and learn all about a machine that 


J 


GETS BIGGEST PROFITS FROM MILK 


The chief reason you want a separator is to get more 

cream—more money—out of your milk. Then if you want to 

get the most you'll naturally want the separator that 
gets the most cream. That’s the improved 


U ° &, SEPARATOR 
Holds World’s Record for Cleanest Skimming. 

It’s the bowl that skims the cream. Inside the U.S. bowl 
are only two, simple, easy-to-clean, strong parts, but it gets all 
the cream—the World’s Record oe it. Our free, 
new book shows four pictures of the bowl, explains why it 
skims cleanest and how it made the World’s Record. 

Also shows the solid low frame, enclosed light-running 


gearing, simple, automatic oiling device —everything about 
construction and operation of the U.S. 27 pictures. 


today a postalcard asking for “Construction Catalogue No.6 ” 


will get more cream — more money —for you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, Vt. 


tor 





PROMPT DELIVERY, Eighteen Distributing Wareh NO DELAY. 
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_ ' Tamworth a Desirable Hog 


JR WARREN MORTON, LOGAN COUNTY, KY 

The Tamworth hog stands foremost 
gamong the bacon breeds. Being red 
Be color he possesses none of the ob- 
@ectionable features of a white or 
@ack skinned hog, and when dressed 
@ie skin shows up as white as any. 
Bike all true bacon hogs he is long 
af ieg and snout. These can be. bred 
«ff in several generations, but should 
mot be, for when done it changes the 


‘@ype and gradually resolves the ba- 


aon hog into one of the lard type 
She opinion held by many that this 
@ype is a poor feeder and hard to 


. &itten at any age has been completely 
‘gefuted by trials at the state experi- 


ment stations. Somie of these experi- 
ments favored the Tamworth over the 
aher breeds as an economical. feed- 
@. The chief difference between the 
two types is that the Tamworth piles 
an lean meat and muscle and the 
hard breeds fat. 

Since choice hams and bacon are 
zow worth nearly doubie the price 
af lard I save in years when corn 
and cottonseed are a failure, it pays 
the swine feeder to grow the hog that 
will net him the most cash. Aside 
from their ability to make the best 
quality of hams and breakfast bacon, 


’ possibly the strongest points in favor 


ef the Tamworth are their great fe- 
eundity and ability to rear every pig 
$orn, they being deep milkers and 
great grazers. 

The Tamworth is now offered to the 
treeder by its advocates as being the 
quickest route to a return to the good 
eld kind that have ten to 13 pigs at 
a litter and. rear them, possessing a 
bone and frame lerge and strong 
enough to carry nearly 1000 pounds 
ef good, old-fashioned country ba- 
eon, with a streak of lean to each 
streak of fat, and a constitution so 
sugged that disease is almost unknown 
with them. The old sows breed two 


' Ritters a year, farrowing a whole pen- 


ful at a time and yielding an abun- 
dance of milk for all, continuing from 
Year to year till old age  relegates 
them to the pork barrel. 
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Young Ewes for the Breeding Flock 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








The breeding of lambs of the first 
year is not commonvin this country. 
The opinion prevails that it results, 
first, in production of small lambs in- 
eapable of making maximum growth; 
second, in less satisfactory nursing on 
the part of the dams, and third, in 
deterioration in the size and stamina 
of the flocks where it is practiced. 
These views are doubtless correct and 
yet it does not follow that there are 
mo instances in which the practice is 
justifiable. In the south of England 
Hampshire Down lambs are frequent- 
ly thus bred, and with resuits that 
considered satisfactory. But 
Hampshire Downs grow very fast 
when young, and they attain to a 
large size as lambs. Those who breed 
them thus claim, and with some rea- 
son, that such breeding encourages 
early maturity, and results in greater 
prolificacy. But it should be remem- 
bered that in the south of England 
succulent food abounds during much 
#f the year. It would be a mistake 
to breed ewes so young that they must 
needs be kept on dry food. 

When ewe lam‘s are not to be 
bred as lambs, and usually it is bet- 
ter not to breed them thus, they 
should be separated from the other 
lambs, as they should be given some- 
what different treatment. If they are 
put on fine pastures they may not 
need any additional grain. Ewe lambs 
would not need grain for instance 
when feeding on rape or on succu- 
lent clover, but care should be taken 
jwhen they ere turned in to graze to 


jhave the stomach well filled with | 


BARN AND 


other food in order to avoid danger 
from bleat. If the pastures are not 
first class, such lambs should be fed 
some grain. Almost any. kind of grain 
will do, but grain is superior to oats. 
As Small an amount as half a pound 
per day will probably be enough. 

It will be a great help to such lambs 
in. winter df they can be furnished a 
liberai supply of roots. The roots will 
make them grow fast and will give 
them good size. They will also tend 
to keep them héalthy. .It does not 
matter so much what the fodder is 
providing roots are plentiful. 

After the winter is over the ewes 
will fare well enough if supplied with 
pasture only. They may run with 
the’ ewes that suckle their lambs if 
it is. more convenient to have them do 
so. The only danger is that they may 
get so fat that they will breed less 
surely than if. not so fat. Of course, 
there is a remedy. .It is to let them 
have access only to pasture that is not 
so good. ‘However, if the pastures are 
succulent there is not very likely to 
be trouble with the breeding of the 
ewes. They are usually bred when 
19 months old and when two years 
old they will bring forth their first 
lambs. 


PASTURE 
Next Week the Great International ! 


All signs point to the 1907 inter- 
national live stock exposition to open 
at Chicago next week eclipsing previ- 
ous records. Recently the entry lists 
closed with 1260 pure-bred cattle, 1271 
sheep and nearly 1000 horses and 
swine tabulated. All departments of 
live stock showed substantial in- 
creases, compared with last year. De- 
spite the flurry in financial circles the 
1907 international is expected to prove 
a record-breaker along ali lines. This 
is assured by the spendid prosperity 
of western farmers and stockmen. 

Many meetings of pure-bred live 
stock associations will be held during 
the week of the international, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 7. All told more 
than a score of such conventions will 
occur, these including cattle, swine, 
sheep, horse and milch goat associa- 
tions. 
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For the Bull Calf the feed supply 
Should consist of ample roughage, 
such as clover hay, corn stover and 
oat straw, with-shorts, bran and oats 
for concentrates. These latter, how- 
ever, should not be too abundant. 
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Most Famous Cream Separator 


Empire Cream Separater Com 
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milk and butter. 


fuller. 


form for its use. 


to feed this feed: 





If you are, you're asking an impossibility. 
make bricks without straw. 
in order to replenish the wear and tear of her machinery. 
produce nutrition for bodily maintenance—to give her strength, vigor, energy with which 
to operate her five different stomachs. She requires certain food elements to keep up her 
lacteal organism, and when these are all furnished the proper nutrition in the most palatable 
and digestible form—she naturally produces the greatest returns in 
Give her a food that contains the proper amount of * 


Daisy Dat. 


and you'll be greatly surprised at the results. 
possible that there is so much difference in feed. The reason is because 
Daisy Dairy Feed is scientifically balanced. It is prepared by experts 
who know just what a cow’s organism requires, and which is the best 
Here’s a letter that is similar to hundreds of others 
we could give you which illustrates in a practical way why it is policy 


In other words, put your cows on 


SB Wik Nithout Givi 
P”” Them Milk Making feed 


It would be like some one asking you to 
You see, a cow’s organism requires certain food elements 


protein, fat and carbohydrates—a balanced ration—in a form that is 
most easily digested, and you soon see the milk-pails grow fuller and 


Fe 





You'll hardly think it 








She requires certain food to 

























The Great Western Cereal Co., foe Tete ~ 
Gentlemen :—We are feedin ~ Ry! 

head, and are convinced and satisfied Daisy is absolutely the best Dairy 

It keeps stock in good condition, and is a great milk eee It is giving us the best pos- 


sible results obtainable at the lowest cost. cain, 
ROSE HURST FARM, *Robert Nesbit, Proprietor. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 27, 1907. 
Feed to our entire herd of one hundred 








Feed on the market. 












That’s actual evidence, not ‘thear-say.’’ Ask your dealer for Daisy Dairy Feed, and try it. 
You're anxious to make more money out of 
ask—you can be the judge. 
fed extensively by the leadin 
and brings results. 


pecan tem St 


ur cows—here’s 
Itisa succulent, wholesome, 

dairymen and farmers so 
If your dealer can’t supply you, writs t  Becasse us. 
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New Records for National Gms 


LARGEST ATTENDED MEETINGS IN sreroar 
QF NATIONAL BODY—DELEGATES PRES- 
ENT FROM ALL THE LEADING STATPES~— 
SESSIONS. HARMONIOUS AND HELPFUL 
—MORE THAN 3000 PATRONS RECEIVE 
THE SEVENTH DEGREE, NEARLY DOUBLE 
THE HIGHEST NUMBER EVER BEFORE 


REACH ED——HELPFUL-BEPORTS MADE AND : 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS DISCUSSED 


All expected a_ record-breaking 
attendance at the national grange ses- 
sions at Hartford, Ct, last week and 
this, but the throngs that came in 
far surpassed expectations. The con- 
centrated membership of New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey being comparatively near- 
by, brought out Patrons by the thou- 
sands. Friday and Saturday of last 
week saw the largest- crowds, when 
members were seeking the seventh de- 
gree. 

So many came for the degree of 
Ceres that three different classes were 
necessary to accommodate the candi- 
dates. More than 3000 sixth degree 
members received instruction in the 
seventh, the highest degree of the or- 
der. It was a source of much in- 
spiration to note the discussions par- 
ticipated in by members from all over 
the United States. The cotton grow- 
er of the south, the orange grove 
proprietor of the Pacific coast and 
the cattle raiser of the middle west 
joined with the truck grower and in- 
tensified agriculturist of the east, all 
seeking to advance the cause of agri- 
culture. Any doubt as to the growing 
power of the grange would be dis- 
pelled by witnessing the deliberations 
now a feature at Hartford. 

Chairmen of the various commit- 
tees appointed early by National Mas- 
ter Bachelder are as follows: Order 
of business, F. EB. Marchant; division 
of labor, F. P. Wolcott; good of order, 


H. O. Hadley; agricuiture, G. B. or- 
ton; education, T. C. Atheson; trans- 
poration, O. S. Wood; finance, A. C. 


Powers; digest, G. W. Baird; mileage 
and per diem, W. V. Griffith; publica- 
tions, G. W. F. Gaunt; claims and 
grievances, F. N. Godfrey; accounts, 
Harvey Walker; dormant granges, C. 
O. Raine; forestry, C. D. Richardson; 
public highways, Oliver -Wilson; tax- 
ation, F. A. Derthick; co-operation, 
A. T. Buxton; foreign relations, Oba- 
diah Gardner; ritual, W. F. Hill; con- 
stitutions and by-laws, G. W. Pierce; 
resolutions, Aaron Jonés, and postal 
improvemnt, C. B. Kegley. 


NATIONAL “RIGURES OF PROMINENCE 


During the meetings last week sev- 
eral notable addresses were given by 
prominent national figures. Mr Mel- 


len of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad gave an address at 
the public reception of the members 
of the grange, which has been quoted 





Cc M 
secretary 


FREEMAN. OF OHIO, 
of national grange. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


far and wide. In it he arraigned 
Pres Roosevelt’s administration and 
characterized it as being too sensa- 
tional and “too much talk” on mat- 
ters relating to public service cor- 
porations. Mr Mellen thinks present 
financial conditions largely due to 
this overzealousness of the adminis- 
tration. Parts of his address were 
bitter and many Patrons wondered 
why he selected the meeting of the 
grange to air his views. On the oth- 
er hand, the members accorded him 
careful attention, but at the first bus- 
iness session following his address 
unanimously passed a resolution in 
which it was stated that the national 
grange was in no way responsible 
for the sentiments expressed by Mr 
Mellen. In other words, the grange 
did not propose to be drawn into any 
political mix-up, even though corpo- 
rations were the subject. 

Still another important address was 
that by a representative ofthe post- 
master-general in relation to parcels 
post and postal savings banks. Facts 
and figures were given to show the 
need of these reforms. American Ag- 
riculturist readers are well aware that 
Postmaster-Gen Meyer indorses par- 
cels post system and postal sav- 
ings banks. The present system of 
postal rates is unreasonable. While 





Ww. F. 
master Pennsylvania 


HILL, 
state 


grange. 


the expenses of rural delivery greatly 
increase expenses, revenues are like- 
wise increased and thousands of peo- 
ple are benefited by the service. Great 
applause greeted sentiments as ex- 
pressed by the representative of the 
postal department at Washington. 


PROGRESS OF DIFFERENT STATES 


Reporting for New York, . State 
Master F. N. Godfrey said there are 
75,000 members in the Empire state, 
and all of the subordinate granges are 
in a »rosperous condition. The state 
has several juvenile granges and they 
are becoming more popular each 
year. The co-operative insurance 
companies have $370,000,000 in risks 
and the rates are much lower than 
those of the old line companies. Many 
new halls are being built and others 
repaired. The good roads’ movement 
in New York has been materially aid- 
ed by the grange. The grange has 
also done much valiant service for 
the state agricultural college 

An encouraging report came from 
Kentucky, when State Master Wolcott 
spoke of his state as the garden spot 
of the country. The grange is at the 
head of a wave of prohibition which 
is sweeping over the state. F. C. 
Atkeson, master of West Virginia 
state grange, reported nine granges 
reorganized since the national grange 
met in Denver, Col, last year. In his 
state the order is an-active and in- 
fluential participant in every move- 


HERVEY WALKER, 
master Delaware state 


grange 


ment for the betterment of agricul- 
tural conditions. He says the grange 
does not run itself in his state, for it 
means loyal support and faithful 
service on the part of the Patrons 
throughout the country to obtain best 
results. 

In Delaware new granges are being 
organized rapidly and the prospects 
for still more are good, according to 
State Master Henry Walker. The or- 
der has met with heavy losses by fire, 
but is on a good footing. The insur- 
ance company has all the business it 
can manage. There is much trouble 
with the trustees of the agricultural 
college, he said, and the present dis- 
graceful conditions will soon be cor- 
reeted. 

Grange fires are burning brightly 
up in New Hampshire. State Master 
H. o. Hadley re ported a membership 
of 29,000. There are 263 active sub- 
ordinate granges and 19 Pomonas 1n 
the state. At the last meeting’ of the 
state grange a liberal amount of 
money was appropriated to be ex- 
pended. by the state lecturers in lec- 
ture work. This has been carried on 
with gratifying results. The state 
lecturer has incorporated a series of 
quarterly reports whereby the lec- 
turers of the subordinate granges re- 
port to him once a quarter as to the 
amount of work done during the lec- 
turer’s hour. This shows that over 
119 days were occupied throughout 
the state for the three months con- 
stituting the first quarter. The state is 
divided into 33 deputy districts, with a 
competent man in each district, who 
visits the granges under his charge 
twice each year. Several halls have 
been built and formally dedicated 
The fire insurance company is doing 
excellent work. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Last week National Master Bach- 
elder named the following committe: 
on memorial services: W. K. Thomp- 
son, National Chaplain George B 
Horton of Michigan, C. D. Richard- 
son of Massachusetts, George Black 
of Kansas, F. N. Godfrey of New 
York, H. J. Patterson of Maryland, 
and A. T. Buxton of Oregon. 

The beautiful degree of Ceres, the 
highest honor that can be given Pa- 
trons by the national grange, was 
worked in all of its completeness 
Friday afternoon and evening and 
Saturday afternoon of last week. 


Readers will be interested te note the 
following priests who _ officiated: 
Priest Archon, N. J. Bachelderwof New 
Hampshire; Priest Annalist, BE. W. 
Westgate of Kansas; Priest Archivist, 
W. J. Thompson of South Carolina: 
Priestess Treasurer, Mrs Eva S. Me 

Dowell of New York; Priest Inspec- 
ter, George S. Ladd of Massachusetts: 
Priest Hierophant, Oliver Wilson of 


[To Page 444.] 





Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


Pt hog trough is no place to put 


Wide awake oe want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 
est. It_means more t—better 


pro 
living. That separator is the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’ 


Tubulars have 
© Skimming force of any other 


twice 


sepgrators——skim twice as clean. 
of. J. L. Thomas, instructor i 

Fam... atthe agricultural college c 
one of thegreateststates in the Union 
says: ‘I have just comp?eted a testo 
your separator. The skimming isthe 
— I have ever seen—just a trace ff 
of fat elieve the loss to be no great- 
er “ one thousandth of one per 
cen 

That is one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tu 
ulars are different, in every way, from 
other separators, and every di erence 
is to yovr advantage. Write for cat- 
alog 5100 and valuable free book, 

Business Dairying.” 


The Sher les Separator Co., 
act Chee ww it. 





No matter how old the blemish, ~~ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and feiled, use 
Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee — your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
eound, Most cases cured by a4 single 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
res Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sidebone, new and old cases alike. Not 
on soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send 
free. Read it before you treat any kind o! 
lameness in horses, 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chomista, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, 














Permanent 


Safe—Certain 42 
_ MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA) 


MORE MILK AT LESS COST 


poware, Putiitess Dried Grains produces milk a& 
ne-third less than Bran. sakes best balanced ration, 
Highly digestible, eas asily assimilated.» Prof. He 
booklet “How to Feed Distillers Dried Grains. 
THE DEWEY BROS. CO, Box 1014, Blanchester, Ohie, 
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Farmers everywhere will appreci- 
ate the sound advice given them in 
this issue by James Wilson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, regarding the 
manufacturing of denatured alcohol 
on the farm. Many farmers have a 
vague idea of the technical knowledge 
and skill necessary to make alcohol 
out of farm products. Sec Wilson 
‘gays: “My advice to farmers is, first, 
to try and learn the technical proc- 
esses of fermentation and distillation, 
and then to proceed cautiously in re- 
gard to the waste materials which 
they may have available, namely, po- 
tatoes, refuse of the Indian corn can- 
nery, waste apples, waste melons, etc.” 








The spirit of Thanksgiving dv is 
in the air; in the crisp north, in the 
sun-kissed valleys of the Pacific, in 
the stretches of southern plantation, 
in the orchards and fields of the 
north Atlantic, in the hearts of the 
people everywhere. Were it personi- 
fied, would it take form in the dis- 
turbed countenance of the financier, 
or the hesitating attitude of the cap- 
tain of industry, inclined to retrench 
and hold down output of mine and 
factory? No; for while these influ- 
ences are in evidence and worthy of 
the most careful consideration, the 
true spirit of Thanksgiving, at this, 
the closing weeks of the year. 1907, 
would breathe of peace and prosper- 
ity within our gates, of enough and 
to spare, of kindly hearts and gener- 
ous anticipation and hope. True, 
there are some crop disappointments 
and some earlier plans not fully re- 
alized in the final fruition. But after 


EDITORIAL 


all, the prosperity of the country de- 
pends very largely on agriculture, and 
this is in a healthy condition, with 
promise of its continuance, for the 
good of all. 

———_—_————__2—— 


The Farmer’s Privilege and Duty 





A disposition to tamper with the 
oleo law is in the air and will not 
down. As the date approaches for 
the opening of congress there are 
rumors and tangible evidences of a 
disposition on the part of the oleo 
crowd to secure a repeal of the fed- 
eral law taxing colored oleo 10 cents 
a@ pound. Strange as it may seem, 
just now this movement is apparently 
centered in Missouri, a grand agricul- 
tural state, where the integrity of 
dairy products should be, and wé be- 
lieve is, held sacred by vast numbers 
of farmers and townspeople. Of course, 
there is just one thing for the farm- 
ers to do; fight these inroads to the 
finish. Finally, it is up to you, the 
reader of these lines, to do your own 
little stunt in this matter. Write a let- 
ter between now and the first of De- 
cember to the representative from your 
congressional district, who is supposed 
to represent your interests at Wash- 
ington; write a similar letter to each 
United States senator from your state; 
these men are the servants of the 
people, and are wise enough to know 
that they must give sincere consider- 
ation to the demands of* the plain 
people, the voters. The question is 
not yet up to the congressman, it is 
up to you. 


»™ 





Agriculture in High Schools 


Near the close of the 59th congress 
Representative Charles R. Davis of 
Minnesota introduced a bill in the 
lower house for the establishing of 
agricultural high schools of secondary 
grade and also the teaching of agri- 
culture’ in city high schools of sec- 
ondary grade. The bill provides for a 
federal appropriation to maintain 
these schools, the basis being 10 cents 
per capita for each state and territory. 
One school will be provided for each 
ten counties. In these schools agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts and home 
economics will be taught. It is the 
intention of this bill to provide in- 
struction for the workers and home 
makers of the country. At present 
5% of the people of the United States 
are receiving the benefits of the Mor- 
rill act. These agricultural high 
schools will, in a large measure, pro- 
vide for the remaining 95%. 

The measure is of far-reaching ps- 
sibilities. Technical education has too 
long been confined to the professional 
classes. It is time that the great mass 
of students be provided for. Not 
many years ago the teaching of agri- 
culture outside of state colleges was 
considered impossible. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated to the rea- 
sonable mind that it can be taught 
even in the common _ schools. The 
pending bill is far from perfect. It 
should be better adapted to the vary- 
ing needs of different sections and 
populations. This aid should be given 
only for schools in sections where the 
state, county, city and township do 
their share. The vital need in our ed- 
ucational effort is to keep the schools 
in close touch with the people and 
under direct control of the people: 
National aid to education should not 
be given in such a way as to pauperize 
local e.fort. 





The attention of our readers is 
called to a new ruling by the post- 
office department relative to the de- 
livery of mail ‘on rural routes. The 
department says that when a letter 
or other mail is addressed to the 
rural delivery box number with no 
name included in the address, it may 
not be delivered. It is very important 
that this ruling should be thoroughly 


understood by our many friends, who 
appreciate the use of our Farmers” 
Exchange in advertising what they 
have to sell or what they want to buy. 
To fully conform to the  postoffice 
regulations and’ at the same time to 
secure the full benefit of our ex- 
change columns, we suggest the fol- 
lowing: In sending to us your ad- 
vertisement for Farmers’ Exchange, 
sign your advertisement with your 
own name or @ nom de plume, care 
of the general delivery; or, you may 
sign with a postoffice box number, 
because mail addressed with the post- 
office box number only is put into the 
office box, and can be obtained by the 
renter of the box. But the rural de- 
livery carriers cannot deliver mail 
addressed to a rural box number un- 
less it contains the name. Do not 
sign an advertisement simply with 
initials either, as postmasters are not 
allowed to deliver letters addressed 
to initials only. You might use your 
middle name or some family name, 
and then you could obtain letters ad- 
dressed to this name in care of the 
general delivery merely by asking 
your postmaster for them. 


The repairs about the outbuildings 
should not be too long deferred. 
What is out of sight is very liable to 
be out of mind. It too frequently 
happens that the broken manger. or 
rack is forgotten when not in use in 
the summer, and so is neglected. The 
awakening with reference’ thereto 
may not come until some lively blast 
blows fiercely and has brought with 
it a falling storm. The mending 
comes in such a case at a very un- 
propitious time. It comes when the 
time given to it is probably needed 
sorely by the stock. How much bet- 
ter it would be to have everything 
in repair about the outbuildings be- 
fore the first storm comes. Its com- 
ing may then be viewed with that 
equanimity which the prepared alone 
can have. 








The exposure of corn fodder in the 
shock is frequently a source of much 
loss after snow falls. Not infrequent- 
ly, especially in the central and in 
some of the eastern states, the first 
snows partially melt, and these are 
followed by freezing weather. This 
binds the sheaves together, ice ad- 
heres to them, and they freeze to the 
ground. This may be avoided by 
timely stacking or by removing the 
shocks to a place under cover. Of- 
tentimes on the top of mows a place 
may be found for‘such corn. Even 
when but one course is thus stood on 
end, a large amount of food may 
thus be stored in a small space. In 
the dry areas of the west, such stor- 
ing is not so necessary, but even there 
it is better, much better, to put the 
corn in stacks. Of course, when corn 
is stacked, care must be taken that 
it is not put up while yet insufficient- 
ly cured. There is a great loss in food 
value when the corn is not fed until 
the spring. 


No individual can be wholly suc- 
cessful who does not have the inter- 
ests of others at heart. No journal 
ean be wholly successful which does 
not have the interests of its readers 
at heart. It must protect them from 
deception and loss through irrespon- 
sible parties, who are constantly ad- 
vertising fake schemes of all sorts. 
No such parties are allowed to use 
these columns. On this page appears 
our guarantee that all our advertisers 
are reliable. 





Readers who have entered our gar- 
den contest for 1907 should send in 
their articles so as to reach our near- 
est office not later than December 20. 
There is still room for a large num- 
ber of entries in this contest. A first 
prize of $10 in cash is offered for 
best article, including experiences of 
a home garden, or a market garden, 








besides one on large and small fruits. 
You have an opportunity of winning 
one of these prizes.. Why not write 
up your experiences end send them 
in at once. 
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Breeding Plymouth Rocks for Color 


W. G, EUBECK, NIAGARA COUNTY, N f 


I am a breeder of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, which for the farmer are the 
greatest utilty fowl on earth. But the 
way they are being bred by most fanci- 
ers is not improving, but making them’ 
poorer in quality every year. To 
breed exhibition color in birds is not 
very much trouble; only it requires 
two differently mated pens; one a 
pullet breeding pen. Not that the cock- 
eral pen breeds more cockerels than 
pullets, for it does not; only the 
cockerels are exhibition color, while 
the pullets from this pen are too 
dark for the show room, but can be 
used to produce more exhibition col- 
ored cockerels. The pullets in the 
pullet breeding pen will be the right 
color, but the cockerels will be too 
light to exhibit, though the nicest of 
them can be used for breeding light- 
colored pullets. 

Here is the way I mate up my 
pens: For cockerels I use the best 
cockerel I have, a little darker than 
medium, free from smut /or brass, 
with clear barring running straight 
across the feather, narrow barred, 
bay eyes, yellow legs and beaks low, 
five-point comb and deep breast and 
body. The females to mate with such 
a male should be pretty dark barred 
to the skin. I have often used with 
good results females with black in 
their beaks and dark spots in legs. 
Other desirable features are low 
combs and bay eyes, deep body and 
breast, tail medium in. hight. For 
pullet mating I use exhibition colored 
females with yellow legs and beaks, 
bay eyes, low combs, deep bodies and 
breasts, mated to a very light-colored 
but not washed. out cockerel with 
narrow, even barring, barred to the 
skin if possible. If he shows light in 
under color I use him, if he is all 
right in other ways. Low combs in 
all breeding pens are essential. Any 
person breeding after the above 
method will be willing after seeing 
his first year’s work to take the pains 
to try and be even more particular 
the next time. It is not wise to 
breed from the whole flock. About 
20 hens, the best in the Jock, ten in 
each pen, mated as I have described 
will rear fine Barred Plymouth Rock 
chicks with color and shape that will 
make anyone proud. 








The Rod Will Sometimes Assist in 
establishing authority over the’ ch?ld 
or the animal when it seems that 
nothing else will, but I am convinced 
that it is resorted to many times 
when it need not be if the parent or 
trainer will only make a more ex- 
haustive use of his reasoning facul- 
ties, and not be guided by his temper 
in meting out corrections to the 
young and undeveloped. If it is true 
that the rod should only be resorted 
to after we are convinced that the 
pupil knows what is required and 
understands just how to do it, but 
still stubbornly refuses, then does it 
not follow, that the more dull or 
stupid the subject, the more patience 
the task requires, and the slower we 
ought to be in appealing to that in- 
strument? We can spin all kinds of 
theories in regard to the efficacy of 
corporal punishment, but so long as 
there is not developed a higher state 
of intelligence, or a more genéral iv 
stinct to do right born in man a 73 
beast, the orchards and groves will 
continue to be scoured for the tough- 
est and straightgst sprouts.—[W. H. 
Peters, Wayne Céunty, O. 





Thoughts Are Seeds, which crow 
into acts that bear fruits like them- 
selves. 
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BUY THE BOOT 


g and are 
comfortable to the wearer. 


’ Some rubber boots are made of old 
rubber—dead and lifeless—that 
cracks and leaks after afew weeks 
‘wear. mt spend your money for 
| kind. Bur only tl the boots wi 
© Buffalo Brand—the yel- 
ad label that’s gt on every 
boot we — t guarantees 
service, mfort and satis- 
faction that can't be found in 
any other make. 
Free bookie E *: i - 
how we _ make 
for it today, 
Tatablished Over Fifty Years 
we. = WALKER & 00., 
“83 So. Pearl Bt... 
BR. X. 








SUPERIOR 
WIRE FENCES : 
ate to put ways 
ptight—and last a lile- 
time. Cont much less than 
ene She fence. + ae cat- 
tells why—write it. 
THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO., 
Dert. A Cleveland, 
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STAMMERER 


Farmer's midwinter term begins Jan. 2, 1908. Natural 
gpeech taught. No drawling or time. Seven 
years’ existence; not one dissatisfied Free trial 
week. Foreatalogue address RE SCHOOL, 
38° Habbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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year at ar v- 
he the num or the re er of this 
year free time the subscription is 
received. We will further send,when ready, 


our new and valuabie 


Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908 


This book contains in a condensed form an 
immense amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with the most 
reliable comparative weather records ever 


comptied. 

The above is a special offer which is made 
we ask as 
your 


scribe. Asan inducement to get upa club we 
will send you our journal one year free, in- 
cluding the year book to yourself and sub 
bers, on recei pt of two new subscribe 
No- is the mest favorable time for setting 
substiptions, and trust yon will begin at once 
an energetic canvass of your town or neigh- 
berhood and make good use of this offer. 








Orange Judd Company, 


Spring helt, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Mil. 
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Financial Improvement 


The financial disturbances continue 
to affect business in different parts of 
the country, although there seems no 
reason for apprehension for the fut- 
ure. The banks and manufacturing 
ecorcerns of the country have been em- 
barrassed more or less by lack of cur- 
rency, and a conservative policy has 
peen adopted in many places with a 
view to conserving available currency 
so much as possible. Many depositors, 
foolishly, have ‘withdrawn their money 
“from banks, and are hoarding it at 
home. 

This temporary spell will doubtless 
soon pass away for the great and 
wide-spread prosperity of the country 
will not permit any real financial de- 
pression to become established at the 
same time. The money situation has 
been greatly relieved by the importa- 
tion of $60,000,000 of gold from Eu- 
rope, much of which, is in payment 
for the products of the farms, and the 
government has put in circulation 
many thousands of dollars of govern- 
ment deposits, which had been held 
in the depositories and sub-treasuries. 
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Toward Banking Reform 


Gov Hugkes of New York has taken 
steps toward the revision of the state 
banking laws to meet such emergen- 
cles as arose in the last few weeks in 
the New York financial district. The 
governor has appointed a commis- 
sion whom he asked to volunteer to 
act with the state superintendent of 
banks in investigating conditions and 
recommending such laws as may seem 
best, the report to be made by De- 
cember 15. The governor’s annual 
message to the legislature next Janu- 
ary will include recommendations of 
such changes in the state laws gov- 
erning banks and trust companies as 
may seem advisable after the report 
of the commission is received. The 
members of this body are: A. Barton 
Hepburn, Edwin S. Marston, Edward 
W. Sheldon, Algernon S. Frissel, Ste- 
phen Baker and Andrew Millis of 
New York city. 

As is characteristic of Gov Hughes 
he is proceeding in a careful and dig- 
nified manner, but with a determina- 
tion to accomplish an important and 
needed reform. 


Some Big Criminal Trials 


Criminal trials now in progress of 
wide interest include that of Thomas 
Walsh, at Chicago, for alleged misuse 
of funds while president of the Chi- 
cago National bank, involving some 
$14,000,000. The Equitable Trust com- 
pany and the Home Savings bank were 
involved, and the government claims 
that Walsh loaned himself large sums 
of bank money without authority, and 
that he sqld watered stock in various 
enterprises in which he was interested 
to the banks, himself acting for the 
banks without legal authority. Then 














| there is the case of Caieb Powers for 


alleged complicity in the murder of 
Gov Goebel, of Kentucky. This is his 
third trial. Mrs Annie M. Bradley is 








being tried at Washington, D C, for 
the murder of ex-Senator Arthur 
Brown of Utah. Steve Adams is on 
trial in Idaho for a murder. 


Exodus of Aliens 


The greatest exodus of aliens from 
our shores ever known is now in 
progress. Every vessel sailing to 
Mediterranean ports during the 
past three weeks has carried third- 
class passengers.to its full capacity 
and those scheduled io sail between 
now and Christmas are fully booked, 
with many thousands of would-be 
ticket passengers left out. The an- 
nual winter exodus of laborers us- 
ualy begins the first of November. 
“This year it began earlier, and up to 
and during the first week in Novem- 
ber over 102,000 more third-class 
passengers had left New York than 








NEAR 


during the same period of 1906. It 
is estima that by the end of the 
year 500, steerage passengers will 
have gone to Europe frum the United 
States and Canada. 

Incidentally, the arrivals of immi- 
grants are rapidly falling off Many 
of the returning aliens are Hunga- 
Trians and Italians and quite a large 
number are Scandinavians. The re- 
turn of Scandinavians will doubtless 
be very welcome to their countries, 
judging from the fact that both Nor- 
way and Sweden have sent out gov- 
ernment appears for the return of 
people from those countries, because 
of the scarcity of labor, resulting 
from emigration. 


After the Czar’s Own Heart 








The third Russian parliament has 
opened and the duma has organized 
with a very strong majority subservi- 
ent to the czar. It may fairly be 
expected that the proceedings will be 
very conservative and that whatever 
action is taken will be favorable to the 
autocracy. The election of members 
of the duma was so restricted that, 
the revolutionists were practically | 
barred out, although there are some : 
of the radical elements represented in : 
the duma. 





Bryan is Willing 





William J. Bryan has announced } 


for the first time that he will accept} 
the democratic nomination for presi- 
dent in 1908, but that he will neither; 
ask for it, nor make a fight for it. 
He says that the question ought to be 
decided whether or not his nomina- 
tion will strengthen the party more 
than the nomination of someone else. 
If it is decided that someone else 
should have it, he agrees neither to 
be disappointed nor disgruntled. 








Briefly Told 
The United States mint at Philadel- 
phia is getting out $52,000,000 in 


double eagles. They are of new de- 


new $10 gold piece, the design for 
which was recently accepted by the 
government, omits the words, In God 
we trust, which have formerly been 





‘}longer tempts me. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Also Have Things to Learn 


4e | 





“For many years I have used coffee 
and refused to be convinced of its 
bad effect upon the human system,” 
writes a veteran school teacher. 

“Ten years ago I was obliged to 
give up my much loved work in the 
public schools after years of contin- 
uous labor. [ had developed a well 
—- case of ehronic coffee poison- 
ng. 

“The troubles were constipetion, 
flutterings of the heart, © thumping 
in the top of my head and various 
parts of my body, twitching of my 
limbs, shaking of my head and, at 
times after exertion, a general ‘gone’ 
feeling with a toper’s desire for very 
strong coffee. I was a nervous wreck 
for years. 

“A short time ago friends came :1o 
visit us and they brought a package 
of Postum with them, and urged me 
to try it. I was prejudiced because 
some years ago I had drunk a cup »f 


weak, tasteless stuff called Postum 
which I did not like at all. 
“This time, however, my friend 


according to direc- 
and it won me. 
improving 


made the Postum 
tions on the package 
Suddenly I found myself 
in a most decided fashion. 

“The odor of boiling coffee no 
I am so greatly 
benefited by Postum that if I con- 
tinue to improve as I am now, I'll be- 
gin to think I have found the Foun- 
tain of Perpetual Youth. This is no 
fancy letter but stubborn facts which 
I am giad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's 
a Reason.” 


‘Monarch 





Hydraule 
Cider Press 





ers. Ca’ 
 Benarch Machinery Co.. Beem 159. 39 Cortland! St., Hew York 


sign, with 46 stars to indicate the ad- | 
mission of Oklahoma to the Union. A | 


j 


upon the coins, and because of this | 


omission some of the ministers of 


the country are raising a vigorous pro- | 


test. in- 
creasing the supply 


fast as possible. 


The government is bent on 
of currency 





A conference of the governors of the 
states and territories has been called 
to meet at the White House at Wash- 
ington May 13-15 to discuss the ques- 
tion of means to conserve the natural 
resources of the country. The mem- 
bers of both houses of congress and 
of the inland waterways’ commission 
are also to be invited. 





The election in Maryland resulted 
in the practical choice of ex-Gov 
John Walter Smith for next United 
States senator. He is a rich man sup- 
ported by an unworthy machine, 
which has been opposed by Gov Edwin 
Warfield, who was also a candidate 
for senator. The expression in favor 
of Smith is expected to make certain 
his election by the legislature this 
winter. 





Oklahoma became a state by proc- 
lamation of the president November 


16. The state officers previously 
elected were sworn in, headed by 
Charles N. Haskell, governor. The 


latter has issued a call for the legis- 
lature to meet December 2. 





Charles T. Barney, deposed presi- 
dent of the Knickerbocker trust com- 
pany of New York, which passed into 
the hands of receivers during the re- 
cent financial trouble, has committed 
suicide. 





D. M. Ferry of the seed firm that 
bears his name has died at his home 
in Detroit. He was prominent in re- 
publican politics. 





Charles E. Perkins, former presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad, has died at Boston. 
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_Homeseekers, 
| Come to Tennessee =": 








YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 











Tennessee produce growers most 
meng — Tennessce 


sr just as ex- 
e southern 
produce is exhaused, and reaches northern markets severai 
weeks earl grown staff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and Sous. From $100 to $400 per 
acre — from —e — and Tomato crops in 
m 1907; thie land is selling | 
from $5 to $20an acre. Excclient ; climate rr rat = 
Sooxr ve literature, address 
Chattanooga & St a —— Reubellien ene Tesa. 


Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Engines or Horse 
Power. Dept. 

ARTA ItRON ‘wesee co 
Sparta, Wisconsin,U. S&S. A. 


RURAL SCHOGL AGRICULTURE 


By CHARLES M. DAVIS, M. A. S. 


Professor of Agriculture and Biology, North Georgia 
Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 


A book intended for the use of both teachers 
and pupils. Its aim is to enlist the interest of 
the boys of the farm, and awaken in their minds 
the fact that the problems of the farm are great 
enough to command all the brain power they can 
summon. The is a manua! of exercises cover- 
ing many phases of f agricalture, and it may be 























| used. with any text-book of riculture, or without 
| a text-book. The exercises will enable the student 
to think, and to work out the scientific principles 


| underlying some of the most important agricultural 


| operations. 


The author feels that in the teaching 


of agriculture in the rural schools the laboratory 


| phase is almost entirely neglected. If an experi- 
ment helps the pupil to think, or makes his 
conceptions clearer, it fills a useful purpose, and 





eventually prepares for successful 
farm. 
be an 
man 
whic! 
The 


work upon the 
he successful farmer of the future must 
experimenter in a small way. Following 
of the exercises are a number of questions 
prepare the way for further researc 
material needed for preformi the experi- 
ments is simple, and can be devised by the teacher 
and pupils, or brought from the homes. 


HLLUSTRATED. 5x7 inches. 290 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMP/ NY, 
jayette Street, New 


439 Laf York 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rgnk 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
saleiy for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book aud the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy. notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor’ to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 
Readjustment in New York Agriculture 


In corroboration of the statements 
we published recently from _ the 
Syracuse convention. comes Pres 
Schurman’s report of Cornell univer- 
siyt for the year 1906-7. After quot- 
ing figures showing the status of 
New York agriculture, as shown by 
the cenus statistics, Pres Schurman 
remarks: 

After all allowance is made for ad- 
verse factors, the objective conditions 
are still favorable for successful 
farming’'in New York. And with in- 
dustry and energy, which are the 
gifts of nature or the products of 
family training, and with _ intelli- 
gence, which it is the function of 
education to. stimulate and augment, 
the farmers of New York state may 
face the future with assured hope 
and confidence of succesful results. 
What else do men need to achieve 
success but opportunity, personal en- 
ergy, and knowledge which is power? 

It will be seen, therefore, that for 
the successful adjustment of the agri- 
culture of this state to new condi- 
tions, and for its prosperous develop- 
ment, the outstanding need at the 
present time is of greater knowledge 
and intelligence. The farmers must 
have their ways illuminated by the 
torch .of science. Farming was an 
easy, rule-of-thumb business in for- 
mer times. But with all the world 
in competition, and with the multi- 
farious demands of modern civiliza- 
tion, farming is a more complex and 
dificult job and calls for greater 
ability and higher intelligence. 

Modern’ universities, accordingly, 
give agriculture a place side by side 
with the learned and technical pro- 
fessions and vocations. And why 
not? In what calling can science 
make a man’s work more fruitful? 
And are any other objects more 
worthy of study than’ those with 
which the farmer deals? If it is 
worth while analyzing gases, it is 
surely worth while analyzing soils; if 
men study bacteria and insects and 
flowers, why should they not give 
equal attention to horses and cows 
and fruit and grains? 


The State Department of Agriculture 


New and additional evidence for 
a clean sweep in the department of 
agriculture at Albany is coming into 
our possession daily. Since the. ar- 
ticle October 19, ’07, calling attention 
to the seeming indifference and 
neglect of Commissioner Wieting to 
protect life and property at Henri- 
etta and vicinity from. the ravages of 
a mad dog, we have received another 
letter bearing on the same case.. It 
comes from one of the most sub- 
stantial citizens of the state and is as 
follows: 

“Taking it all in all, it is the big- 
gest fake, the most asinine exhibi- 
tion of either official stupidity and in- 
competence, or heedlessness, take 
your choice, I ever came in contact 
with. The practice of Albany sim- 
ply quarantining dogs known ‘to have 
been bitten seems to me to be in- 
complete, dangerous and cruel. In 
our experience at Henrietta every dog 
bitten and quarantined developed the 
disease within 20 days. They should 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


be killed at once, and thus remove a 
very grave danger from the commu- 
nity, especially in rural sections, 
where the temptation to disobey it 
is greater, because of the defective 
policing under the present manage- 
ment. Various plans for the control 
of this dangerous menacé to man and 
brute are advanced, but I submit that 
wherever superior authority is- vest- 
ed the reSponsibility rhould rest first 
with the local health board for im- 
mediate action. It should, for the 
benefit of those who still persist in 
denying the existence of a rabies as 
a disease, be made mendatory, as is 
now the case in diphtheria, etc. There 
being not a town in the state with- 
out its board of health, be it ever so 
incomplete, the people of the com- 
munity affected may be trusted to 
insist on protection of their life and 
property when they know they have 
the required authority in their own 
municipal government for immediate 
enforcement. Any attempt to prop- 
erly control it with this authority 
vested in Albany «wlone, with the red 
tape binding, delaying and _ restrict- 
ing immediate intelligent action, must 
prove to a degree abortive, however 
thorough may be the effort to handle 
it at that distance from the seat of 
war. Within the past two weeks two 
more suspected dogs on the route of 
August 9, mentioned in American Ag- 
riculturist, but not known to have 
been bitten, have gone mad. They 
were shot and examination showed 
rabies. We, in these cages, ignored 
Albany and acted without authority. 
I bid you godspeed in your efforts 
to open up the matter for a clean 
house in the state department of ag- 
riculture at Albany.” 





Savona, Steuben Co—Fall grain is 
looking well notwithstanding the wet 
weather. Onions in this section have 
all been sold at 75c p bu, cabbage 5 
to $7 p ton. Tobacco curing slowly. 
Few sales have been made. There are 
several farms for sale near here at 
reasonable prices. Farmers are cut- 
ting down stock on account of the 
high price of feed. Chestnuts and 
hickory nuts are a light crop. 


Whitehouse, Hunterdon Co—Farm- 


ers are not half done husking corn, in 
fact, some have not begun. The crop 
was very backward and slow in ma- 
turing. It is also poor as a rule. Much 
of the winter. grain is just coming 
up and the prospect for a large wheat 
crop in this section for next season is 
not good. There has been an uncom- 
monly large rainfall this autumn. 
During Nov milk was 3%c p qt at 
creamery. Here it is always one-half 
cent less than exchange price. At 
creameries in neighboring sections it 
is always one-fourth to one-half cent 
more, and it would be more here if 
the farmers would get together and 
organize. 

Constable,. Franklin Co—Farmers in 
town are getting their fall work well 
along. There has been considerable 
rain for the past two or three weeks, 
and the low land _is full of water. The 
hay crop was a good bit short of last 
year, as was the grain. At an auction 
sale last week good cows sold at $15 
to $20 p head. Potatoes were very 
good, but not as large a crop as last 
year. Apples were a good crop. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—We had our 
first snowstorm here Nov 7, a light 
flurry. Stock are now in winter quar- 
ters. Mild weather now prevails. 
Some sales of cheese in this vicinity 
have been made at 15%4c. Several 
cars of potatoes have been shipped 
from this station, for which 50c p bu 
has been paid. A.few sales of real 
estate have been made here at from 
$40 to $50 p acre. Real estate has 
advanced about here 25% during the 
past year. Good dairy cows bring 
good prices, but culls run from $10 
to $15 p head. Apples are plentiful, 
and the cider mills are kept busy. 
Cider is worth about 10c p gal. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co6—Grazing 
is still quite good for young stock. 
Farm work is well finished. Pota- 
toes are of excellent quality; 80% of 
normal yield. Apples variable, yield 
about 50% of the average. Fall plow- 
ing is being done. Old cows sell for 
$10 to $12 per head, fresh cows 
to $75. Potatoes are being sold at 50c 


bP bu. Apples going readily at 50c to 


’ oe 








$1 p bu. Buckwheat is a good yield; 
brings 60c p bu. Some farms are be- 
ing sold and many rented at good 
prices. The silo has come to stay, 
and much silage is put up each year. 
Many farmers are discussing the 
change from cows to sheep on account 
of help problem. One of our leading 
dairymen, N. Richer, has purchased 
a flock of 300. Our town has voted 
to work roads by the money system, 
and we expect to have better roads. 
A great deal of machinery is being in- 
stalled to save labor, and wood cut- 
ters, fodder cutters, etc, are now quite 
common. Stock is healthy, making 
excellent growth. : 
Knowlesville, Orleans Co — Cold 


storage space is all filled with ap- 
ples, 100,000 bbls being put up in this 
county. Many apples will be stored- 
in common cellars. There are no 
abandoned farms in this county and 


land values are 25% higher than 10,. 


years ago. The tendency is to grow 
more fruit and raise less stock and 
corn. 


Dix, Schuyler Co—The past séason 
has been one of the most discourag- 
ing in years. We have had rain 
and cloudy weather with cold days so 
that winter grains are lookiag very 
bad. -Poorest crop of corn in several 
years. Late potatoes are fairly good, 
selling at 45c p bu. Hay nearly all 
sold at $15 p ton, butter 34c p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz. Oat crop is not good, 
price high, 60c p bu. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co—We are 
having much rain and ground is 
soaked with water. Cows are doing 
fine, dry cows being sold at $10 to 
$12 p head. Potatoes 50c p bu, ap- 
ples 75c. Buckwheat a good yield 
and brings 60c p bu. Butter 30c p 
lb, cheese 18 to 19c. 


Corning, Steuben Co—We are hav- 
ing much cloudy and rainy weather. 
Farmers have been hindered in se- 
curing apples and potatoes. Harvest 
is incomplete and little or no corn 
husked. Very little fall plowing was 
done. Threshing is about finished and 
yield of grain medium. Corn very 
poor. Question of better roads is be- 
ing agitated, as improvements are 
greatly needed in this section. 


Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co—Po- 
tatoes are moving slowly at 50c p bu. 
Roads average bad for hauling. But- 
ter has dropped in price 8c p Ib. 
Farmers are holding oats at 60c p bu, 
fresh eggs scarce and high. No dap- 
ples in this district. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Farmers are 
very busy harvesting cabbage and 
beets. Help is scarce and high. Hay 
and barley bringing good prices. Hay 
$18 p ton, oats 60c p bu, barley $1 to 
$1.05. There will be more grain raised 
next year. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co—We have 
had snow here to the depth of 4 in. 
Farm work about all done. Most 
farmers busy getting in wood supply. 
Cheese factories are closed. The last 
sale of cheese at the Pickett factory 
brought patrons $1.8544 per 100 Ibs 
of milk. Hayat the barn. brings $10 
p ton, buckwheat $1.40 p 100 Ibs. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co—Farmers 
are still plowing, although it is wet 
for such work. But little milk is be- 
ing produced for the time of year. 
Stock looking well, good cows $15 to 
$40 each. Several farms are for sale. 


Holland, Erie Co—Apples have all 


been picked and a good crop. Some 
potatoes turned out well, others poor. 
Buckwheat a poor crop. Potatoes 
50c p bu, butter 30c p lb, eggs 30c p 
doz, hogs 6c p Ib, small pigs scarce. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co—There is 
much good corn to husk yet as weath- 
er has been poor for this work. Po- 
tatoes a fair crop, 50c p bu, oats poor. 
Very little winter grain is being sown. 
Hay variable, some meadows good and 
others very poor. Little fall plowing 
was done. Grain of all kinds high. 
Butter 25 to 30c p Ib and hard to get. 
Cows drying up rapidly. Very few 
fresh ones for sale. Stock looking 
good, but considerably reduced in 
number. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—The Syra~ 


cuse chamber of commerce has 4ap- 
pointed a snecial —_ fair eommittee, 


consisting of Donald Dey, Theodore 
BE. Hancock, Albert K. Hiscock, Bd- 
ward O’Hara and Hamlet Worker to 
co-operate with the state fair com- 
mission with the end in view to carry 
out the plan for permanent improve- 
ment of grounds and buildings. Plans 
from 380 architects have been submit- 
ted and were opened Friday, Nov 15, 
at the Yates hotel. The three best 
plans will be selected and submitted 
to the legislature. 


Hornell, Steuben Co—Weather con- 


ditions hawe been unfavorable for 
gathering our average crop of pota- 
toes. Growers are inclined to hold 
for more than the7“%c now offered, but 
rot is appearing in stored tubers. 
Meadows did not start well after lay- 


ing, owing to the drouth. Hay is 
bringing $15 to $16 in the mow. Oats 
60ce, wheat $1.05° p bu, buckwheat 


$1.50 p 100 lbs. Butter 31 to 32c. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—Threshing fin- 
ished, oats and buckwheat good crop. 
Corn crop light. Not much plowing 
done on account of wet weather. All 
cheese -factories have closed. The 
milk is taken to the condensery at 
Pulaski for $1.95 p 100 lbs. Butter. 
33 to 35c, eggs 28c. 

Webster, Monroe Co—Many pota- 
toes were not dug when the long rain 
of 36 hours came. Apples’ nearly all 
under cover. A few evaporators have 
stock enough to dry until Dec 1. Po- 
tatoes were a much better crop than 
expected. Milk at Webster 7c p at, 
eggs 30 to 35c. There is no sale for 
apples since the money panic. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co—It has 
been so wet all fall that farmers are 
eae behind. with their work. The 
Schoharie river has been the highest 
of any time in several years. Corn 
has been a poor crop this year. A 
large part of it did not getripe. Buck- 
wheat a very light crop, selling at 80c 
p bu. —Oats not a very large crop. 


Many Old Orchards are undoubtedly 
in need of fertilizers, but not all need 
potash and phosphoric acid. The old 
apple orchard at the exper sta at 
Geneva is typical of many orchards in 
western N Y. In this orchard liberal 
applications of ood ashes and acid 
phosphate, extending over 12 years, did 
not give profitable increases in yield. 


- Neither did these applications improve 


the color. of the fruit uniformly or 
profitably. The orchard did not re- 
spond to the use of leguminous green 
manuring crops, and showed marked 
benefit from a system of elean cultiva- 
tion. Full details of these tests are 
given in bulletin No 289, which can be 
secured on application without charge. 


Feed Stuffs—Bulletin No 291 of the 


exper sta at Geneva is the annual re- 
port on the feeding stuffs on sale in 
the state. It reveals a deplorable con- 
dition of affairs, for nearly one-fifth 
of the brands examined fell below 
their guaranteed composition to a no- 
ticeable extent. 


Ringing Grape Vines is a practice 
sometimes employed to apparent ad- 
vantage in vineyards, as by it the 
bunches of grapes are in some cases 
made larger and earlier. It seemed 
feasible to apply the,same practice to 
herbaceous plants, but tests made up- 
on tomatoes and chrysanthemums at 
the state exper sta at Geneva proved 
the theory fallacious. With neither 
class of plants was there any gain in 
yield, increase in size or hastening of 
maturity; but in nearly every case 
the ringing was detrimental. 


Patterson, Putnam Co—We are 
having “a great deal of wet weather. 
Farmers are very much behind with 
their corn husking on account of the 
rain. The crop is not up to the stand- 
ard in quality or quantity. About 
the usual acreage of potatoes, good 
yield and fine quality and worth 85e 
p bu. Apples yield large, and are net- 
ting from $1.50 to $3 p bbl. Nearly 
two carloads were shipped from here 
Nov 11. 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co — Fall 
plowing is nearty done, and the corn, 
which is now being husked, is about 
half a crop. Buckwheat is fairly good. 
Potatoes selling: at local market at 
to 65c p bu. Chickens 10c p Ib 1 w. 
New milch cows scarce at $35 to #45 
per head, dry cows $10 per head. Hay 
selling for $15 to $16 per ton, apples 
$2.50 to $3 p bbl. 
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Belleville Apple Outlook—The apple 
crop in this section is good this year. 
We would have had a very heavy crop 
if we had not had so much dry 
weather during the growing season, 
and by reason of it some of the vari- 
eties of apples are not the normal size. 
All through this section the apples are 
clean and nice. A large quantity of 
these varieties will pack as No 2’s for 
mo other reason than that they are a 
little small for No 1 variety. The out- 
ook for prices is good. The territory 
having the good apple crop extends 
from New Castle to Belleville, a dis- 
tance of about 70 miles. The season 
for the ripening of the fall and winter 
warieties this year is not much later 
than usual; we don’t usually pick in 
this section until Oct 10, and picking 
®ecame general this year about Oct 
315. The Belleville apple growers’ co- 
eperative association is holding our 
good keeping winter varieties at 
for ists, $3.50 for 2ds and $% 
3ds.—_[(F. 8S. W. 





for 


New York Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 72c 
> bu, oats 66c, bran $27 p ton, 
timothy hay 16@18. Veal calves 1@ 
&c p lb, hogs 6@6%c. Butter higher, 
emy tubs 26@28c p Ib, prints 28@3ic, 
dairy 2@2ic, f£ c cheese 1 16c. 
Fresh eggs 40@42c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p tb, chickens i4c, turkeys 
Wc. Potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, sweet 
potatoes 250@3, onions 1@1.75, cab- 
bage 4@6 p 100, pea beans 2.30@2.40 
Pp bu. Grapes 15@18c p 4-Ib bskt. 


At Syracuse, state corn 75c p_ bu, 
eats 68c, rye S5c, bran $28@29 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 31, gluten feed 28, 
middlings 28@29, timothy hay 14@ 
16. Butter active and steady, cmy 
tubs 32@33c p Ib, prints 34@35c, dairy 
30@34ic, f c cheese 14@1l5c. Fresh 
eges 33@36c p doz, storage 30@3ic, 
live fowls 9@10c p |b, turkeys 15@16c 
@ lb. Potatoes firm at 65c p bu, onions 








80c, celery 35c p doz bchs, parsnips 
Gc p bu. 
At Rochester, marrow beans $2@ 


210 p bu, pea beans 1.85@1.90, red 
kidney 2@2.10, beets 40c p bu, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100, carrots 45c, celery 
40c p doz, squash 1@2c p Ib, onions 
Mc p bu, potatoes 55@G60c, pumpkins 
50c p doz. Choice apples 3@3.50 p 
bbl, common 25@50c p bu. Cmy tub 
butter 30@31c p Ib, cmy prints 31@ 
B2c, dairy 24@25c. Fresh eggs 28@ 

p doz, live fowls 12@14c p Ib, 
turkeys 14@16c. Timothy hay 18@20 
yp ton, wheat 1 p bu, corn 85c, 
@ats 60c, bran 27@28 p ton. 

At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.65@ 
275 p bu, pea beans 2.30@2.35, red 
kidney 2.60@2.70. Potatoes steady at 
G65c p bu, sweets 3@3.50 p bbl, car- 
yots 45c p bu, cabbage 3@4 p 100, 
celery 50c p doz, tomatoes S0c@1 p 
bu, squash 150@1.75 p bbl, parsnips 
40G@50c p bu. Cmy tub butter 27@ 
28 p ib, prints 29@30c, dairy 24@ 
25c, f c cheese 15@1l7c. Fresh eggs 
BS7@38c p doz, western 26c, live fowls 
92@13c p ib, broilers 13c, turkeys 20c. 
Choice apples 3.50@4.50 p bbl, com- 
mon 40@50c p bskt, pears 3.50@4 p 
>Dbi, grapes 8@10Cc p pony bskt.. Baled 
Zimothy hay 18@19 p ton, straw 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Nov 18—A special meet- 
ing of the board of trade was held 
foday to make quotations upon which 
there might be a basis of settlement 
for milk bought, and cheese shipped 
@uring the period when no quotations 
were made. The transactions reported 
for this purpose were 275 bxs large 
colored and 480 small colored at lic, 
and 225 small white at 12c. The mar- 
ket was merely for local accommoda- 
Tion and had no official standing. 


| Targe Peppermint Off Exports— 
Exports of peppermint oil from the 
WU S for the fiscal year ended June 
830, ’07, were 147,722) Ibs, the heaviest 
movement for some time. The value 
ef foreign shipments*was close to 
,000. Imports of pepermint oil 
into the U 8 during the last calendar 
year amounted to 13,643 ibs, the duty 
on this being 50c p - The pepper- 
mint oil market at N Y rules quiet, 
with tins quotable at $1.65@1.80 p Ib. 
4 








Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, November 18, 1907. 

At New York, cattle market con- 
tinued dull up to Wednesday of last 
week. Later on light receipts steers 
and bulls showed more firmness, clos- 
ing 10@15c higher on medium and 
good steers and medium and light 
bulls. Medium and fat tows also im- 
proved 10c. Veals on limited supply 
continued firm, closing a fraction 
higher on top grades; grassers ruled 
steady; western calves advanced 25c. 
Milch cows were in demand and good 
and choice stock firm. 

Today there were 89 cars of cattle 
and 1620 calves on sale. Medium to 
good steers in fair demand, but. 10c 
lower; prime and choice in light sup- 
ply and about steady; common steers 
also held up; bulls were active and 
15 to 25¢e higher; cows opened firm 
and higher, except for medium; 
closed easier. Veals wwe and 
steady; grassers 15 to 25c her 
Steers averaging 877 to 1390 Ibs, $3.7: 7 
@6.35 p 100 Ibs. Bulls 2.90@4; cows 
1.25@4.10; veals 5.50@9.75; culls 4@ 
5; grassers 3.25@3.70; yearlings 2@3. 

Sheep ruled very firm and lambs 
continued to advance last week up to 
the close of Thursday. Today trade 
was slow with sheep about steady; 
lambs 15@25c lower, and medium 
lambs in some cases 35c lower. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold $3.25@5.05 
p 100 Ibs; N Y state lambs 5.50@7.10; 
Pa 685@7: Vt do 6.25@7. 

Hogs last week opened full steady; 


later prices advanced 25c, closing 
steady at the improvement. ‘Today 
there were about on sale. The 


feeling was easier. Good medium N 
Y state and Pa hogs quotable at $5.85 
@5.90 p 100 Ibs; a few choice 6 


THE HORSE MARKET 


About all the business transacted 
in the iocal horse market was at the 
auctions. Serviceable second-hand 
horses ranged generally $75@175 ea 
for decent to very good steck. 

At Buffalo, this week opened with 
250 loads cattle yarded. Top _ steers 
sold at $6 p 100 ibs, fair to good 5.25 
@5.75, cows 3.50@4.40, heifers 4@5, 
feeders 3.75@4.50, canning cows 1.75 
@2.75, stock steers 3.25@4, veal calves 
8.50@9.50, inferior calves 3@5, milch 
cows 20@58 ea- 

Hogs in fair demand at $5.60@5.70 
p 100 ibs for bulk of sales. Pigs 
brought 5.50. Sheep receipts amount- 
ed to 130 doubles. Lambs sold at 6 
@6.75 for best and 5@5.50 for culls. 
Muttons weaker; wethers 5.25@5.50, 
ewes 5@5.50, yearlings 5.50@5.75, cull 
sheep 2.50@4. 

At Pittsburg, a strong active cattle 
market was noted early this week. 
Monday’s receipts amounted to 125 
loads. Choice steers moved at $6@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs. Heifers 4@5, butcher 
cows 3.50@4.25, common cows 1.50@3, 
bulls 3@4.50, oxen 3@4, feeding 
steers 4@4.75, stockers 3@4, veal 
calves 6@8.50, coarse calves 3@5. 

Hog receipts 75 loads, mediums sold 
at $5.65@5.70 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 5.60 
@5.65, lights 5.40@5.50, pigs 5.25@ 

Sheep market weaker with 30 
cars at hand. Wethers realized 5 
5.30, ewes 3.50@5, yearlings ‘ 
lambs 6@6.75, cull lambs 5@5.50 


Hop Trade Uneventful 


The hop market continues rather 
quiet. The situation on the Pacific 
coast is reported to be a shade better, 
yet no advances in prices are record- 
ed. In the Empire estate sales range 
around 13@15c, or somewhat l’ss than 
the high point of the season. Some 
Wash growers are said to be consign- 
ing hops to the U K on individual 
account. Recent sales in the Empire 
state were at 13@14c p Ib. London 
quotes U S coast hops at 10@14c p Ib. 
Farmers in Schoharie Co, N Y, ap- 
pear to be inclined to let go hops at 
prevailing prices of 11@15c p Ib. Sev- 
—_ lots have changed hands there of 
ate. 

London advices say trade in that 
market is on a limited scale. Large 
growers are postponing purchases. 
There is considerable pressure to sell. 
This has affected values without pro- 
moting an increased demand. Good, 
bee English hops can be bought at 
9@9%c p Ib. Growers are Fone a 








ent and are grubbing plantations on 
a large scale 
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place where you want your manure pile. 
,. Asteel or wooden water-tight car swings 
iron rollers on the trolley. You load 
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the car in the stable running the car along 
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Rubber Glove Mfg. Co. 
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any dairy farmer ever made 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 


Send for new catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0, 


Randolph & Canal 
cameo | 


BROWN 


74 Cortlandt Street 
New YORK 





PAYS TH 
FREIGHT 








guzicr high class local representatives wanted 

BOT, Mocality | Ck. demonstrate and introduce 
OSOL Alcohol — toves, Heaters, Smoothing irons, 
Novel vn te (and pol (denatured) Alcohol- 
gt UTIL- 
fea con Darr. 0. 97 ” Chambers Street, New York. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. 


of 6 cts stamps 














Our 3 books for inventors mailed on recei 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY 
Roome 28-88 Pacific Bldg., W on, D.C. Estab, 1869 









MONEY IN FLORIDA We have hundreds of 
tracts of the choicest 
Farm and Frit Lands iruek lands in Florida. 
Easy te small mon paymen’ r 
today for iitti~ww!£“ °° 
Jacksonville, Fla 


JACKSONVILLE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 


Metal Shin gice 8 | Weather-Proof 
\ . last a lifetime withou Lightning and 
Small cost Fine appearance |__Fire-Proot 


Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N J, 


The Best 
investment 


. For any sum is that which 


Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 
| 8. Availability—being able to get yourmoney 
when you really need it in whole orin part, with- 
out loss, 

4. Advancing value or increasing security. 

6. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest, 


All These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certificates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 
at once or on the installment plan. The money 
is used in construction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


‘Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Vrite me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 
write you privately, full information. Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St., New York, W. ¥. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





The best winter investment. 








New Records for National Grange 


{Ftom Page 439] 

Illinois; Priest Orator, Obadiah Gard- 
ner of Maine; Priest First Mysta- 
gogue, C. O. Raine of Missouri; Priest 
Second Mystagogue, H.'O. Hadley of 
New Hampshire; Priest Conductor, 
W. F. Hill of Pennsylvania; Priest 
Messenger,..W. V. Griffith of CajJifor- 
nia; Priest Herald, A. T. Buxton of 
Oregon; Priest Guardian, Harvey 
Walker of Delaware; Priestess Ceres, 
Mrs C. R. F. Ladd of Massachusetts; 
Priestess Flora, Mrs Amanda M. 
Horton of Michigan, and Priestess 
Pomona, Mrs Sarah G. Baird of Min- 
nesota. 

The exemplification of the four 
primary degrees of the order was a2 





notable feature at one of the after-. 


noon sessions last week. The first 
degree was exemplified by Burritt 
grange of New Britain, Ct, with R. 
W. Andrews as master. The work of 
the team was admirably performed. 
The second degree was exemplified 
by Cheshire grange of Connecticut, 
headed by Mrs Everett Pardee, mas- 
ter of the grange. Their marching 
and counter-marching with forma- 
tion of symbolic letters and words 
were special features. The third de- 
gree was exemplified -by Cheshire 
grange of New Hampshire. This 
grange was organized at Keene 20 
years ago and has been fortunate in 
having some particularly able and 
progressive men to occupy the posi- 
tion of master. For some time the 
ritualistic work has been the pride of 
this grange and that in itself would 
explain why the third degree was 
done in so creditable a way at Hart- 
ford. The grange is now headed by 
W. H. Ryder. Great precision char- 
acterized the exemplification of the 
degree. Honors were also won by 
North Brookfield grange of Massa- 
chusetts, composed wholly of ladies, 
which gave instructions in the fourth 
degree. Mrs E. Cummings offi- 
ciated as master. Several orginial 
features were introduced in the ex- 
ercises which were rewarded by high 
appreciation of the Patrons present. 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


The business proper of the na- 
tional body usually is scheduled for 
late in the session. This includes ac- 
tion on resolutions, election of of- 
ficers, etc. W. V. Griffith of Cali- 
fornia presented resolution concern- 
ing good roads, postal savings bank, 
parcels post, branch state experiment 


station. H. J. Patterson of Maryland 
also introduced resolution concern- 
ing postal savings banks. From 


Pennsylvania State Master Hill brings 
an important resolution. It would 
simplify the ritual by eliminating the 
single degrees. This would leave the 
combined .degrees, and instead of hav- 
ing 12 degrees to memorize, the sub- 
ordinate granges would have but 
four. As the grange is a family or- 
ganization the combined degrees are 
the only ones that should ever be 
used any way, reasons Mr Hill. 


> 


More from Master Bachelder’s Report 








The farm labor problem is one of 
the most serious problems that farm- 
ers have to solve. A vast number of 


immigrants are annually coming to 
this country to obtain work. It is es- 
timated that 100,000. come here an- 
nually from Austria, 150,000 from 
Hungary, 40,000 from Germany, 300,- 


000 from Italy, 50,000 from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, 40,000 from Ire- 
land, making with the arrivals from 
other European countries over 1,000,- 
000 annually. Many of these immi- 
grants come from farms in their 
home countries, but when they reach 
our shores the attraction of city life 
and the wages paid in other indus- 
tries result in their locating in cities 
and engaging in industries located 
there. The department of commerce 
and labor has recently begun a move- 
ment for advertsing abroad the de- 
mand for agricultural taborers in this 
country, giving specific requests for 
same, which may be of advantage. 
It is possible that through some co- 
operative effort a portion of the im- 
migrants coming from farms could 
be directed to farm employment here 
where the demand is greatest. 

The perfected legislation on de- 
natured alcohol is: now undoubtedly 
the most liberal of any country in the 
world, and there is now not the 


slightest obstacle to the production of 
denatured 


alcohol by anyone who 
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chooses to engage in its. manufacture. 

It must be remembered that the 
legislation on this subject has only 
been in effect for a few months, and 
that it cannot be reasonably expected 
that in that time there would be an 
extensive production and use of = 
natured alcohol. 

At the last annual meeting the na- 
tional grange advised a campaign of 
education, having for its object the 
enactment of legislation by congress 
pt E50 000, for a federal appropriation 

000, to be divided into five 
annual appropriations of $10,000,000 
each, to be expended for ‘the im- 
provement of the public highways. 

CONTROLLING THE TRUSTS 


In so far as the farmers of the 
country are concerned, they are com- 
plying with the conditions under 
which they are given” protection 
against foreign competing products. 
The grain growers, the cattle raisers, 
the cotton planters, and, in short, the 
entire agricultural classes of the 
country, are all producing com- 
petitively, and there is no likelihood 
of any change in these conditions. 
As I understand it, the protective tariff 
policy is intended to encourage do- 
mestic producers by protecting them 
against foreign competition, and 
it can hardly be consistent with the 
purpose of that policy that our 
people should be taxed, in the form 
of higher prices, in order to benefit 
foreigners. 

It is highly important that all the 
facts in regard to the operation of 
the tariff should become known beyond 
reasonable doubt, and it is evident 
that these facts can be best secured 
through a non-partisan tariff commis- 
sion, whose duty it shall be to examine 
carefully into all phases of the sub- 
ject, and secure exact information 
concerning all disputed points. This 
commission should include in its 
membership representatives of the 
agricultural, labor, manufacturing, 
transportation and. commercial inter- 
ests. 


PARCELS POST COMING 


Within the past few months postal 
reform has received a new impetus 
owing to the fact that it has a power- 
ful advocate in the new postmaster- 
general, George L. Meyer, who has en- 
dorsed what to all intents and pur- 
poses is the grange plan, and who is 
using all his influence to arouse public 
interest in its support. He purposes 
to secure the enactment of the neces- 
sary legislation this session of con- 
gress if possible. 

The difference between 
master-general’s proposals and 


the post- 
those 


of the grange is simply one 
of degree, the former not going 
quite as far as the latter. Being 


so nearly in accord I have felt that 
the accord should be made perfect, 
and af-a recent conference with the 
postmaster-general I advised him 
that I would recommend that the 
grange’s plan be modified ‘so as to 
harmonize with his own. 

One of the recommendations which 
the postmaster-general will make to 
congress in his program for postal 
improvement, which has been advo- 
cated by the grange for years, will 
be the establishment of postal savings 
banks enabling the people remote 
from savings banks to deposit ‘even 
the smallest amounts at their post- 
office, receiving therefor the guarantee 
of the government in regard to its 
safety and a low rate of interest. 

It is also claimed that they will be 
of great advantage te the farmers 
living remote from banking  institu- 
tions. He has consulted presidents of 
national banks and finds them  will- 
ing to accept deposits that may be 
made in the vicinity of their banks, 
paying 2% interest upon them. 

This proposition has been discussed 
for several years in this country, and 
has many firm advocates. There is 


‘ little doubt that postal savings banks 


would appeal strongly to the foreign 
element coming to this country, who 
have a natural distrust of all private 
savings institutions. While the sav- 
ings banks pay a higher rate of in- 
terest than it is expected postal 
savings banks would pay, their ac- 
cessibility, being located practically 
in every postoffice, would doubtless 
gather up and save for their deposit- 
ors a vast sum of money that might 
otherwise be lost by needless expendi- 
ture, developing habits of prodigality 
and wastefulness. 









The Latest Markets 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARBISONG | 























Cash or Wheat Corp Oats 
Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906} 1907 | 1906 
New fo 9 | 80 | 50 | 45 | 46 
noes ork:} 1:04 | ‘36 | ‘66 os 0 3 
f= | — [20 41 
Poledo . 28 | .20 | 6 | 49] pt. % 
St tt Louis - ; 94-| 75 | 58 | 44 | 46 | 38 
Min’p’lis «| i.01 | :78 | (57 | 45 | 46 | 33 
Liverpoo : 17 {9 1.7)e'—{ = 
At Chicago, wheat has shown 


much more strength, although mare 
ket still greatly unsettled, and wait- 
ing largely upon a resumption of 
normal conditions in the financial 
world. Following a stretch of de- 
pressed markets, last Week brought a 
rally of 3@4c p bu, but this indiffer- 
ently maintained. The chiefest help 
was the increased export buying. Eu- 
rope evidently took cognizance of 
the lower price level compared with 
early autumn, and purchased wheat 
and flour in liberal quantities. This 
pushed Dec wheat above 96c p bu, 
with May $1.04%, followed by some 
reaction. Foreign crop news was une- 
even in character, and of no great 
importance in shaping values. 

Corn was poorly supported, with 
price declines, and Dec working 
downward to 54c p bu, May under 
56c. The speculative support was in- 
different, and shipping demand fair, 
but not urgent, exports meager. The 
chief factor was the excellent weath- 
er for curing the latest crop. No 2 
old corn Mm store was salable aroun® 
598c p bu, yellow usual premium. 

In the absence of good buying sup- 


port the oats market was rathen 
heavy in tone, trading at no time 
very large. The east is a moderate 


buyer, with advices.of large require- 
ments from now on. Standard oats 
in store 46@46%c p bu, Dec a frac« 
tional premium, May a little above 
and below .. Choice white oats 
salable up to 48@49c. 

A small business in rye was done. at 
practically a recent high price level, 
based on 78@80c p bu for No 2 to gar 
to store; Dec inactive at T77c. 

Barley receipts and offerings have 
dwindled, and trade is light, yet 
enough demand to take practically 
everything on sale at substantially 
recent quotations. Feed barley 62@ 
67c p bu, malting 72@90c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, supply om 
sale meager, demand fair. Prime 
timothy $4.20@4.25 Bo 100 Ibs, cloven 
15.25, hungarian 1.20@1.30, ~ spa 
1.25@1.35, buckwheat 1.60@ 1.7 75 

At New York, arrivals of edits ‘and 


corn are not heavy, but some dealers 
think conditions are such as to bring 
about larger receipts the next few 
weeks. No 2 red wheat, export grade, 
quotable at $1.04 p bu f o b, No 2 
mixed corn 66c in elevators,. white 
68c, mixed oats 5lc, white clipped 
oats 52@60c p bu, according to weight 
and quality, barley 1.10@1.15 f o b, 
malt 1.25.. Flour quiet, but firm, with 
winter straights bringing sp gate 








p bbl, spring straights 5.35@5.60, rye 
flour 4.90@5.20, buckwheat flour 
@3.15. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicaga 
. oe 281% 29 28 
"06... 27 28 
"05... 23% 24 Ais 
At Chicago, after the recent de< 


clines the market is in bettér shape, 
part of losses being regained. Extra 
emy 27@28c p. 1b, renovated 22@ 
24c, dairy butter 21@24 

At New York, seca ‘at a higher 
level. Best emy 28%4c p Ib, western 
factory 21@22c. _ State dairy sells at 
25@27c p lb, packing stock 20@2ic. 
Many dealers feel that the financial 
situation is not such as to encourage 
big advances in butter at this time. 

At Boston, market rules stronger. 




















Western cmy. tubs realize 28@29c p 
Ib, dairy 25@26c. 
The Cheese Markets 


According to the U S dept of agri 
stocks of cheese in the country Nov 
1 amounted t6 15,133,500 Ibs, compared 
with 16,437,000 Ibs a year ago and 18,- 
001,000 Ibs Oct 1. 


At Chicago, a slow market, with an 


undercurrent of weakness. Western 
twins 13c p Ib. 


At New York, inquiry limited and 
trade lacks snap. Exporters doing 
little. Full cream cheese sells at 15%c 
p lb. Since May 1 exports of cheese 
from this port foot up only 30,900 
bxs, against 207,000 bxs the same time 


last year. 
At Boston, trade quiet and prices 
easy. Empire state twins sell at 15 


@16c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 








At’ Chicago, under continued heavy 
supplies cattle prices showed further 
losses. Within a period of two weeks 
some grades of beeves recorded de- 
clines running 75c@$1 p 100 Ibs. Mar- 
ket little short of demoralized, 


commission men are urged that ship- | the 


pers hold stock at home as far as 
possible, and thus permit the situation 
to clear. 

















Good to fey native beeves........css0+++ $ 5.00@ 6.3 
Common to fair ‘native beeves.. 3.85@ 4.25 
Butcher cows, choice to extra.........+.. 3.50@ 4.00 
Butcher cows, poor *to good........ss..+. 2.25@ 3.00 
utcher — sneccbvecccescccsoegnoeoccs e-. 2.50@ 4.50 
Canners, and bulls.......cccccscsees 1.M@ 2.3 
Stockers, 500" C0. TED Ws. ccccccoccecccccecss 2.5@ 3 
Feeders, 200d to fCY.....ccecccccceccsevece 3.75@ 4.75 
SE TE eccceee 5.50@ 7.25 
Wilch cows; p head........ ° sreveee 3D. 00 
Good to prime heifers..........+.sse0ssses 3.50@ 4.75 
Stags, good to choice...........-..-0+ coveee 435@ 4 


At times it was difficult to secure 
bids on canning cows. Fat cows, bulls, 
etc, showed sympathetic declines. Veal 
calves irregular to lower. It is felt 
by salesmen at this point that the 
main hope of the situation lies in les- 
sened receipts. 

Since the slump last recorded in 
these columns the hog market showed 
more steadiness, although at times 
there has been a decided undercur- 
rent of weakness. Average prices the 
lowest point in neariy two years. 
Heavy receipts, combined with the un- 
settled condition of the money mar- 
ket, proved dominant causes in the 
unsatisfactory swine situation. Sales 
at $475@5.40 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep inclined tofollow the trend 
of the hog and cattle markets. Word 
comes from the southwest that the car 
shortage is holding up shipments. 
Nevertheless, this point and other big 
western markets are getting all sup- 


plies needed. Fat lambs sold at $6@ | 


6.50 p 100 Ibs, feeding lambs 4@5.75, 
fat wethers 4.25@4.85, ewes 8.25@4.75, 
feeding wethers 3.25@4.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 

y freight and commission charges. 

en_sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 


Apples 


The acute money situation has hit 
apple speculators to some extent. It 
is alleged that owing to their. inability 
to get money some storage operators 
have been compelled to close out at 
@ loss. 

Apple exports from the U §S and 
Can for the week ended Nov 9 ag- 
gregated 185,043 bbls, compared with 
150,000 the same time last year Of 
the total 83,000 bbis went out from 
Montreal. Considering the high. prices 
the magnitude _of apple shipments 
abroad is notable. saverpost quotes 
Baldwins at $3.35@4.25 p bbl 

Not 25% of a full apple crop. Fruit 
a little undersized. Majority have 
sold at $3 p bbl f'6 b shipping sta- 
tions—[A. A. J., Cowansville, Que. 

Apple crop in ‘southern Ct as large 
as last year. Buyers#have given $2.50 
\@3 p bbl for No 1 fruit.—[J. T. M. 

Apples in this part of N § fair in 
quality, growers selling at $2.50 p bbl. 
The crop is larger than last year.— 
(C. E. Suffield, Upper Dyke, N 8. 

At New York, arrivals include a 
considerable proportion of médium to 





and | 
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inferior apples, which are being 
rushed on the market before cold 
weather. This is affecting prices 
somewhat, ‘although fine fruit is 
held firmly, Alexanders command 
$3@5.25 p bbl, Snows 2.50@4.25, 
Twenty Ounce, Spitz and Kings ae. 
Baldwins 2@3.75, Greenings 

crab apples 4@6. 


Beans 


At New York, some varieties of 
beans are selling easier, others about 
steady. 
524 kidneys. Pea beans move at 

$2.30@235 p bu, marrows 2.20@2.30. 
white kidneys 2.70@2.80, red kidneys 
2.45@2.50, black turtle 1.85@1.95, zr 
low eyes 2.25@2.30, limas 2.50@3.50 


Cabbage 


Word comes from Cortland Co, N 


Y, that the cabbage market has 








Farmers Exchange Advertising 








A fair export demand for” 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED ROCK pullets and cockerels, $1 each. 
4. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa 





BEAUTIFUL Narragansett turkeys, new blood. 
A. F. BONHAM, CGhilhowie, Va. 


263-EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 


D immediately for Ss ~wars Only $1 
a JUDSON, Meshoppen, Pa. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


445 





GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasent and 
healthful work. We desire the convioes 

men as general subscription agents m4 
Agriculturist in New York, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and 
lina. We want men who can devote ah of their 
time to the work. If you are looking for a 

snap don't write us, but if you are experienced 
or think you possess some qualifications as a sales- 
man, soliciter or representative, and are eager to 
make the most of a brilliant opportunity, we want 


ican 





WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, Glovernook strain. to hear from you. The right men can do bett 
ALICE CHAPIN, Bridgewater, N Y. mepeysenting American Agriculturist than they on 
“+ o ih any other way. f you are such a man, 
WHITE ROCKS cheap. ARTMUR BEN- write us in full, stating expe rience, age refer. 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 7? ences, etc, and we will e what we oa do 
you. Address at once. AGENCY DEP ARTMENT, 
eel TURKEYS—L. 0. QUIGLEY, Goshen, gneion: partculturiet, 439 Lafayette street, New 
or é 
\ LIVE E STOCK WANTED—Firemen and brekemen on all rail- 
roads, to fill vacancies caused by promotions, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, % wu % up, as to age. Bred = Experience wnnecessary. State age, hight, weight. 
sows, $15; Shropshire‘ram lambs, $10; Collie bitch,* Firemen, $100 monthly, become engineers and earn 
bred, $15: Buff Orpington cockerels and Pekin Rrekemen, $75, becoming conductors earn 
ducks, $1 each: White Holland turkeys, $4 each. $150, Name position preferred. RAILWAY ASSO- 
W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 's apeon, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 
eth... Z 





“SPRING DALE Peed. Wei are producers; “fine 











































































































| 
Rroseast rich] Write, stating want > we 
| SERINSBALE Want’ woehuse Pant" | FARM MELE, end avy kind. helo sunpie 
FOR SALE—Poland-China boar pi registerea Jtalians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 11% Frank- 
Five Cents a Word | stock: one over fone months old A'S. BEEK. Jin). New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly | MAN, Somerville, N 7 FD ee’ ri Send for circular._and application blanks. 
. | aye e . Le 
| PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester Whites, Jersey w —— to? — to learn telegraphy. Po- 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most wal- | Reds and Berkshire pigs for sale cheap. W. M. sitions secured. talog free EASTERN TELE- 
mate ia American Agricaiverist. At a cost of only | BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. GRAPH Sc HOOL, "Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 
} cents a WO u can anything 
you wish bay, sell =. POLAND-CHINAS—Boars s all ages and gilts ——_ 
j — ADDRESS must be pe as A. at ‘— ——~ —— q + * sAMPHERE, Weeds- 
verlisement, each ini or a pum ort, Cay unty, N ¥ 
counts as one word. C must each | a — OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
order, and advertisement must have address on, | = ERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for 
! as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. | sale, two cows, three heifers, 19 bulls. S. EB. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- | NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. Five Cents a Word 
| sertion In issue of the following week. Advertise. | » > 
| Bente of “FARM we ie SALE” or “TO RENT” | BROOKDALE FARM BERKSHIRES—Pic. for Read by Half a Million People Each 
wi accep a e above rate mat wi sale, all ages of up-to-date breed L. SCHANCK, y 
| aerated LAGKPACED TYPE. or “play ot any Supt, Red Bank. J. : si 
or 
kind will be allowed under this head us m4 | SUFFOLK SHEEP for sale: also a two-year-old 
ing a_ small adv as noticeable as a 1 ane" Mh fae AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
HE RATES for the Fovmene’" Eackangs” e@- | Aberdeen-Angus bull. AUSTIN JACKSON, Min- - 
vertising is FIVE cents a word each insertion, etal Spmngs, N Y. 439 Lafayette Street, New York Olty 
A | - 
DDRESS BERKSHIRES—Spring and fall f 1 
— ¢ a “igs © iInd- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, pide! merit and choice breeding. B. G. BENNETT, | FARM OPPORTUNITIES in good localities in 
ochester, } : , “ ad 
the south. Splendid returns from all classes farm- 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City . . = clad “.R = ing in regions where there are cheap lands, 
PE ge a a p” SNYDEI service pleasant and healthy climate, pure water, good 
ar an all pigs. N. D. SNYDER, Lacey eulgthess, growl poaee wt Tse 
t . communities, good markets. If 
EGGS AND POULTRY ve, Pa. - state kind location desired. Informa- 
> = ad > “| tion furnished and assistance and advice about 
—-— PMONRY IN HORSES SPOOI aki Saban! | prover and” progisble "Tocatican without” charge 
FOR SALE—242-egg Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. | NY. "| M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Single Comb White Leghorns and White Barred —», Southern Railway, Washington, D C, 
| Rocks. Pullets, cockerels and breeding hens. IMPROVED LA RCE ax lish Yorkshires, best im- 
PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, N Y. portation. A. 4. BR LEY. Frewsburg, N Y. TRUCK FARM, fourteen miles from Baltimore 
_ in Anne Arundel Co. on navigable water. Brick 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, unex- = G states : house, nine rooms, barn, etc, 263 acres, Will sell 
celled layers, figures prove it: must sell hens and DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. registe red stock. s pnd all or part. On farm of 200 acres nearly $7090 clear 
cockersla: prices right. ALMOND DENNIS, Cam- | © * SUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. was made last year. GEO A. DU BRENIL, 227 
: 3 z No . y - pan de wl ear. 7 ° rs > 
eron, N Y. MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS St Paul St, Baltimore. 
MONEY IN SQUABS—Try it. Pute Homers, FARM 2% acres, ll-room house, four barns, one 
guaranteed mated and ready to work: $1.3 per | ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster ® 36x75 with basement, 3% miles to town and mar- 
Sale. MARYLAND SQUAB CO, Towson, Md. Station, Vt. Builders of the “‘Abenaque” gas and kets level road. Price $3750. Am offered $140 for 
gasoline and saw rigs. New Engian ents | timber und wood: good farm, on main road. 
COCKERELS CHEAP—White Leghorns, White | for Colum Dresses Papec ensilage | HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 
Rocks; fine breeding Sock, satisfaction guaran- | blower. Send for free catalog | 
teed. H. A. BENNINGER, Palmerton, Pa. | . BUY A pane in sunny De laware. Bargains in 
| | it, truck, and malt fi ll 
| SOULERTMEN—Omd to oor sew Wap te | DOGS RABBITS and OTHER STOOK | ful, i. ein tri Pouta ar al” Satusee 
trated poultry catalog, absolutely free. EAST DON- | $650. Many equal values. Bargain catalog free 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and G. I. HOMEL, Milford, Del. 
rabbit hounds, hunters and trailers. Stamps | . ea s 
| _COCKERELS, $1 each; White Minorcas, R I for circular. AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Ches- | FOR SALE-—61 acres, one mile North Leroy; 
Reds, both combs; Buff Orpingtons. THOS ‘ 12-room house, barn and’ sheds; fruit and sugar 
RUTHERFORD, Hammond, N Y. | Orchards; no waste land, beautiful location, title 
| FERRETS—Thousands of them for sale. Send | perfect. G. W. CARRIER, R D 2, Seville, Me- 
| BRONZE AND BLACK turkeys, Muscovy ducks, It’s fre. RALPH dina Co, 


S S Hamburgs, Leghorns, Wyandottes, etc. Waste 


today. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn pullets 
and cockerels. Satisfaction guaranteed. LEON 








CONOVER, Lyndonville, N Y. 
THOROUGHBRED S © W Leghorn hens: fine 
laying strain; cheap, to make room for winter. 


8S. P. PROPST, Cireleville, 

S C RHODE ISLAND REDS, as good as the 
world produces, $1.56 each; stamp. GEO WOLF, 
Seneca Falls, N Y 


50 WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and _pullets 














for sale. Prices reasonable. H. E. AUSTINE, 
Stewartstown, Pa. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURE 

birds. Sete catalog free. FaInviEw FAR tA 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 

ss ANDOTTE Leghorn cock- 
erels. GouDENROD POULTRY FARM, Stew- 
artstown, Pa. 





BARRED ROCKS 
cockerels and pullets. 
ville, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS—Fine. 
prices reasonable. Write GEO C, 
Hainesport, N J. 


ALUMINUM POULTRY LEG BANDS. 1 cent 
each; sample fre. FRANK CROSS, Montague, 


(Ringlets). 


Choice breeding 
B. H. Lacey- 


ACKLEY, 





large birds, ready now; 
GREENWALD, 








THO 
prize 
N 


OUGHBRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
ock. MRS M. B. FIELD, Mt Roderick, 


for price list and circular. 
WOOD, New London, O. 


FERRETS—They hunt rats, drive rabbits; 56- 
ge book and prices free. 8. FARNSWORTH, 
iddletown, O. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 








ing camps and country real estate of every descrip 

comfortable, convenient and ches Write for | tion. Circular free upon receipt of address. Dept 
booklet. Mfd by ROY BROTHE S, East Bar- | % P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street. Boston, 

net, Vt. Mass. 

FOR SALE—Stock farm, 192 acres, about equally 
OUR HELP BU R E AU | divided; farming and pasture, creek bottom and 
| adjoining upland; good buildings; all in first-class 

|} shape; a bargain. F. E. HARRIS, Ashland, 0. 


5 Cents Per Word 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED for quickest seller ever sold 
to farmers. Brand new. Over 1000 sold in one 
county. Write today béfore someone else secures 
agency for your locality. FARM RECORD OOM- 
PANY lewton, Ia. 


AGENTS, %3 every month; 





press the handle and 


———— eug beater and cream whipper does |. 
he rest; sample free; exclusive territory. 0. 
THOMAS MFG co, 144 C St, Dayton, O. 





SALESMEN earn $4 per day and upward selling 
our famous York state grown trees, plants, etc. 
Write for terms. THE EAGLE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N Y. Established 1879. 





SALESMEN wishing to earn $3 % per day 
write fos terms immediately. rinsT NATIONAL 


NURSERIES, Rochester, N 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels for 
sale. $i apiece. ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, 





COCKERELS—White, Brown, Rose and Single 
| Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


“FISHEL” WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, $1 
and $2 each, “COOLSPRING,” Mercer, Pa. 








ora’, *Toulouse 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Legh 
geese, cheap. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa, 





SITUATION WANTED—WOMEN 
i tg REFINED, ED, AMERICAN lady desires 
position housekeeper, widower’s or bachelor’s 
home. GRACE PULSIFER. Kennebunkport, Me. 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





| 





WANTED-—Five thousand families to grow ree 




















apples in Spokane countr Best opportunities, 
ighest wages. CHAMBER COMMERCE, Spok- 
ane, Wash. 
HIGHEST GRADE New Jersey farms. Equal 
to the best in any state. Superior te most, 
ie for lists. A. W. DRESSER, Burlington. 
FOR SALE—Farm 30 acres, navigable water, 
South river, Anne Arundel Co, Maryland, $9000, 
| DR J. M. WORTHINGTON, Annapolis, Md. 
CALIFORNIA ORANGE LAND, $3 to $% pit 
acre. Finest in state; big profits; free circulars. 
R. S. TYRRELL, Fruitvale, Cal. 
FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D CG. 
. = 
Uses A. A. to Sell Seed 
Potatoes. 
American Agriculturist, New York 


| Exchange department of 
| Agriculturist” 


City. Gentlemen: I have always been 
well pleased with the results from 
advertisements placed in the Farmers’ 
“American 


and expect to use it 


|again soon as the season opens for 


| 


my trade in seed potatees—lfA. G. 
Aldridge, Fishers, N Y- 
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_.gumption, 


cropped. Growers are now getting 
caly $5 p ton. o b. 

At New York, since last week’s out- 
line of the cabbage situation in these 
columns the market has displayed a 
decidedly weaker tone. Danish com- 
mands $7@10-p ton. Domestic 6@8, 
red cabbage 1@1.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, plenty of cabbage is 
coming to meet all requirements. York 
state Danish moves at 85@95c p bbl. 

At Chicago, a slow trade and easy 
prices. Wisconsin Holland and Dan- 
ich sell at $7@8.50 p ton, domestic 
4@5. “! 

At Baltimore, northern 
brings $10@12 p ton. 

At Philadelphia, trade somewhat 
dull and supplies large. Danish cab- 
bage brings $7@10 p ton, domestic 6 
@8. 

At Pittsburg, roads recently placed 
ane argo on cabbage, but this has 
not~—reRMeved the situation materially. 
Domestic cabbage sells at $1@1.25 
p bbl. ° 


cabbage 


Dried Fruit 


At New York, an improved inquiry 
noted for evap apples. Prime stock 
trings 9@9%c p Ib. Dealers some- 
what at sea regarding futur¢. trend 
of prices. Raspberries fetch 34@35c. 


Eggs 


At New York, aided by rather mod- 
erate receipts the egg market holds 
ix good shape. Storage stocks are 
}eing drawn upon freely to eke out 
supplies. Refrigerator eggs are sell- 
ing at figures that encourage con- 
moving at 17@90c p doz. 
Icey hennery stock sells around 40c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, cranberry receipts 
are running large. This is due: in part 
to efforts of producers and dealers to 
take advantage of the Thanksgiving 
trade. Choice Cape Cod move at $8 
@9 p bbl, Jerseys 7@8. Offerings of 
grapes include much stock damaged 
by freeze; Niagaras and blacks sell at 
30@40 p ton, Catawbas 35@45, Seckel 


years 5@7.50 p bbl, Keiffer 2.50@ 
3.50, quinces °3.50@5, Fla oranges 
3@4.25 p bx, grape fruit 3@5.50, 
citron T5c@1 p bbl. 
Fresh Meats 
At New York, ceuntry dressed 


calves in better supply. However, the 
c«emand is keen and shippers readily 
secured 12%@18c p 1b for prime 
stoek, Heavy calves sell at 8@10c. 
Pork in’ better supply and lower, 
lieht weight offerings moving at 9@ 
‘Ne p Ib, heavy 7@8c, roasting pigs 
12@138c. 
Game 


At New York, rabbits in bigger sup- 
rly, bringing 40@T5c p pr, quail $4@ 
fh p doz, common ducks 20@50c p pr, 
venison 25@30c p Ib. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, prices holding re- 
markably _ steady, although some 
claim that an undercurrent of weak- 
pess is apparent and say that the 
rneertainty of financial conditions may 
uffect the market for hay and straw. 
Prime timothy commands $22@23 p 
ton, packing hay 12@13, clover mixed 
“0@21, long rye straw 14@15, © oat 
and wheat straw 10@12. 

Hemp 


At New York, a very dull market. 
Risal brings 5144@6c p Ib. 
Honey 


At New York, fcy white comb 
honey commands 17@18c p Ib. Buck- 
wheat comb honey moves at 12@14c 
and extracted 64@7. 


Lumber 
At New York, market shows a 
downward tendency; stocks large. 


White pine dressing boards move at 
S55@57 p 1000 ft, yellow pine flooring 
25@A2, hemlock 22@23, laths 3.60 
@3.75. 

o Mill Feeds, 

At New York, a weaker feeling pre- 
vails, but this has not stimulated the 
demand to any extent. City bran $25 
@27 p ton in wholesale lots, middlings 


26@30, red dog 31, cottonseed and 
linseed oil meal 31@832. 
Nuts 


At New York, chestnuts are selling 
better. Northern offerings bring $7@ 
8 p bu of 60 lbs. Hickory nuts move 
readily at 275@3.25 p-bu of 50 Ibs, 


bull nuts 1.25@1.75, black walnuts 75c 
@1, butternuts 1@1.25. 
Onions 
Advices from the middie west say 
that prices of onion sets are ranging 
near $1.75 p bu fo b. Market quiet, 
but growers inclined to take a firm 
view of situation and holding. 
At New York, white onions coming 


‘more freely and as a résult prices are 


not showing the firmness: last noted 
in these columns. Quotations for 
yellows have advanced slightly. Ct 
and eastegn whites move at $2.50@ 
3.75 p bbl, yellows 1.50@2.25, reds 
1.50@2, Orange Co yellows 1.25@1.80 
p bag, reds 1@1.40. 

At Boston, a dull market, with 
heavy arrivals from N [I points. Yel- 
lows fetch $1.25@1.35 p 100-Ib bag. 

Potatoes 

At New York, the tendency of the 
market is slightly easier, although no 
pronounced declines have taken place. 
Supplies ample for all needs and con- 






siderable quantities of tubers are 
coming. from Me by boat. However, 
these northern tubers are running 
quite irregular in quality this year in 
marked contrast to la season. Long 
Islands move at $2@2. p bbl, state 
and western potatoes 1.75>@2 p 189 


Ibs, Me 1.G0@1.90 p sk, sweet potatoes 
2@5.25 p bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, a period of depres- 
sion set in brought about by heavy 
arrivals. Fowls and chickens offered 
freely from O and Ind. Turkeys in 
moderate supply and the same is true 
of ducks and geese. Live chickens 
sell at 1114@12\c p lb, roosters 7% 
@8c, turkeys 15@16%4c, ducks 183@ 
18%c, geese 12% @13c, guinea fowls 
5O@h55e p pr, pigeons 20@25c, dressed 
hen turkeys. 15@18c p 1b, spring tur- 
keys 18@21c, broiling chickens 18@ 
24c, roasters 17@20c, squabs $2.50@ 
4.50 p doz.>- 

Vegetables 

At New York, spinach in heavy sup- 
ply, but demand good, prices rang- 
ing 75c@$1 p bbl. Hothouse tomatoes 
15@25c p~lb,° Fla 75c@$1 p carrier, 
turnips 75c@$1.25 p bbl, cress $1@ 
1.50 p 100 bchs, Hubbard squash $1.25 
@1.75 p bbl, marrow $1@1.25, Fla 
white $1.50@1.75. . String beans $2@ 
2.50 p bskt, romaine $1@1.75, peas 
$2@3, local peppers $1.50@2 p bbl, 
aiso done much valient service for 
pumpkins 75c@$1, parsnips $1.25@ 
1.50, okra $2@3. Oyster plant $3@ 
3.25 p 100 bechs, mushrooms 50@T5ec p 
lb, lima beans $1@1.50 p bskt, lettuce 
75c@$1 p bx, horse-radish $5@7 p 
bbl, eggplants $1@1.50, cauliflower $2 
@2.50, cukes $1.50@2.25 p bskt, chic- 
ory $2@2.50 p bbl. Celery 25@40c p 
doz, carrots $1@1.25 p bbl or bag, 
beets $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, brussels 
sprouts 8@10c p at. 

Wool 

At New York, an uneventful trade, 
with an unsettled tone, due to uncer- 
tainty over money affairs. At Atlan- 
tic coast centers, Pa and O fine un- 
washed wool brings 24@25c p lb, de- 
laine 31@32c, unwashed 4 to™% blood 
31@34c, buck wool 15@17c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, supply and demand 
are evenly balanced and there is no 
prospect of an immediate change in 
the present price of 4c p qt in the 
26ce zone. However, if a cold snap 
should come it might result in an ad- 
vance. . 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 








cans for the week ending Nov 16, 
were: 
Milk Cream 
Brie ccctecicvenscoecec AONE T8165 
Susquehanna ...eeeee+++15,400 150 
West BNOPG <s% co ccnccccsckanee 194 
Lackawanna ...-.cecees-D1,800 2,025 
N Y C (long haul)......52,175 1,650 
N Y C (Harlem) .......11,200 220 
Ontario ..... Pe Tee me 
Lehigh Valley ..........24,200 750 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,400 130 
New Haven i.cccccccces 5,200 — 
Other Sources ...scooses 5,22 125 
Total 6 vedios ence dn EO. Ge 





Buckwheat Shows Quality — ‘The 
new buckwheat crop is of very good 
quality,” writes a grower of Bradford 
Co, Pa. “Yield ran 8 to 12 bus p 
acre, with acreage 25% short of '06 
Buyers have been giving $1.60 p 100 
Ibs, against 1.10@1.20 a year ago.” 
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‘ROOFING 
WayITNEEDSNOPAINT 


No looking after your roofs every 
spring if you use Amatite! 

Nopainttobuy! Nowork todo! 

Just ‘leave the roof alone, year 
after year, and you'll be free frem 
the annoyance of leaks. 

Amatite is easy to lay, requiring 


Amatite isa new and 
better kind of ready roofing. 
*The old kind-was smooth and 
coated with paint. Thenew kind 
—Amatite—is surfaced with real 
mineral matter (see diagram) and 
requires no paint, 





: ‘i 
Pree bam 
+ WOOL FELT 
wool FELT 
ENLARGED SECTIONAL DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW AMATITE IS MADB 






This mineral surface will wear 
better than any paint made. 
Rain, snow and wind do not affect 
it a particle. Itis firmly embedded 
under tremendous pressure into the 
underlying layer of pitch. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati_ Minneapolis 
Boston St. Louis Allegheny Kansas City New Orleans son, ne 





no special tools. Cement for laps 
— nails packed in center-of every 
roll. 

Free Sample will be gladly sent 
on request to anyone interested in 
this ‘‘no-paint’’ roofing. 
















Our Special Clubbing Offers for 1907-8 


We have arranged to furnish the following list of leading publications to our readers in connection with 
subscriptions toour journal. Don’t fail to get all your year's reading through us. We can save you money. 
The prices quoted do not apply to subscribers in foreign countries or Canada. In the first column is given 
the reguler retail price of each paper; in the second column are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for 
in connection with our journal. If more than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in 
oe ne $1.00 (our subscription price) from the combined price which will give the additional cost of 
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$1.00 
1.00 American Magazine .............ssceses N 
A Fe 72 youen woes School Magazine...... M Our Journal 
7 Ihildren’s Magazine .......ssccecscoceces M 
Special 1.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine One Year, with 
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A Thanksgiving Home-Going 


By Hope 





= OU formerly lived in that 
part of ‘Virginia, did you 
not, Mr Leng?” 

“I was born near Afton 
and lived there until I was 
twenty. My old home, 
Holly Hali, has been in the 
Long family for more 
than a hundred years.” 

“Ah! You go back often?” 

“T have never been back but once; 
and that was fifteen years ago. 

“Well, I think you would be sur- 
prised to see how that region is pick- 
ing up. The farmers-are learning 
new and _apeiateneaantaled hy, this is my 
corner.’ 

He rose to hurry from the car. Nel- 
son Long = “k back in his seat and 
gave himself up to thought. It was 
thirty years since he had left Vir- 
ginia. His parents had died just 
before his going. Joseph, his only 
brother, was to keep the old home, 
and he borrowed money to pay Nel- 
gon’s claim upon the place. It was 
then that Nelson went north, resolved 
to gain wealth. How he had toiled 
and saved! Just as prosperity was 
beginning to smile upon him, he had 
received news of his brother's death 
and had hastened to Holly Hall. 

Joseph Long left a widow and 
three children; boys of ten and seven 
and a little daugnter of three. The 
debt on the farm had been reduced 
but not canceled. Nelson returned to 
New York, vaguely wondering how 
his sister-in-law would succeed in 
making a living for her family. He 
had heard from Holly Mall but rarely; 
all his energies had been directed to 
the gaining of wealth. .He had won; 
Nelson Long was a rich man. Alone, 
with few friends, he had no power to 
enjoy his wealth. All he could do 
was to work on, making more money. 
At that point in his soliloquy he rose 
to leave the car. To himself he said: 

“J will go to Holly Hall for Thanks- 
giving.” 

A week later Nelson Long left the 
train at Afton on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. His coming was unannounced; 
he wished to surprise his relatives, 
He looked around curiously. Afton 
had grown from a country cross- 
roads to a tawn of a thousand inhab- 
itants. Mr Long approached a seedy- 
looking individual who was lounging 
near the depot. “Can you tell me if 
the family of Joseph Long stil live 
at Holly Hall?” ‘ 

“To be sure they do. I reckon 
Longs will always live there, as they 
always have.” 

‘Do you happen to know if they 
are at home today?” 

“Why stranger, there’s a lot of 
Longs hereabouts, and they always 
keep Thanksgiving to Holly Hall. If 
you stop to Pine Grove church, you'll 
sure find some of ’em there for the 
morning service. I reckon the Wid- 
der Long’li come herself, and leave 
the girls and Miss Frances Lou to get 
the dinner.” 

Murmuring some unintelligible 
words of thanks, Nelson Long strode 
off. To himself he was saying: 

“Frances Lou! Then she is still 
here, and is still Miss Frances Lou.” 

Pine Grove church was less than a 
‘mile out of the village. Mr Long 
walked slowly, his eyes sweeping over 
the once-familiar scene. The air was 
mild, and the sun shone dimly 
through a gray, gossamer-like haze. 
Here and there, in sheltered spots, 
frost sparkled on the grass. Level 
fields stretched on both sides of the 
road, some still green, others bare 
and brown. In a nearby woodland 
the green of pine and holly was min- 
gied with the dull, red-brown leaves 
of the oak and the bleached ones of 
the beech. Nelson Long drew a quick 
breath. How strangely familiar it all 
seemed, yet how far away was his 
own youth with its. visions and aspira- 
tions! He had almost forgotten. 

Soon he came’ in sight of the 
church. That was unchanged. It was 
an angular, weathérbeaten building 
surrounded by a few mighty forest 
trees, and with the gleaming white 
— of a little graveyard at one 
side 

“It needs paint and répairs,” Mr 
Long thought. “Why should not I do 
something for my native town? And 
there is my brother’s family—will 





they expect help from me? Well, I 
will see.’ 

The tast bell was ringing. Nelson 
Long entered the church, sitting down 
near the door. He leaned forward, 
looking eagerly toward the Long pew 
where he had sat so many Sundays. 
It had three occupants. The serene- 
faced, gray-haired woman must be 
Mattie, his brother’s widow. She had 
aged, yet her face wore a contented, 
peaceful expression. 

“Can those be Joe’s boys?”.Mr Long 
thought, glancing at the other two 
occupants of the pew. “They are 
men, but—why, Joseph, the oldest, 
must be twenty-five.” 

A wistful look came into Nelson 
Long’s eyes as he studied the facé of 
his nephew Richard. It was a fresh, 
youthful face, and it was. much like 
that of the boy’s father. Then the 
man’s gaze rested on Joseph. Whom 
did he resemble? He was well 
dressed, and something about him 
seemed to speak of the city rather 
than of his present surroundings. 

Suddenly Nelson Long started. “He 
is like me. It is as if I was looking 
at my own lost youth.” 

For ten minutes Nelson Long sat 
with his head bowed upon his breast. 
He heard no word of sermon or 
hymn, yet- he was possessed by a 
spirit of thanksgiving. Could it be 
true that he had come home to his 
own? A little later he rose and silent- 
ly withdrew from the church. Rap- 
idly he walked in the direction of 
Holly Hall. After all those years of 
negiect and almost forgetfulness, he 
was most eager to see again his an- 
cestral home. 

It was not long ere he came in 
sight of it. Holly Hall was a quaint, 
clumsy structure of red brick. At 
each end was a huge outside chim- 
ney. The wide front porch was a 
mass of honeysuckle vines which were 
still fresh and green. Off at the left 
@ sumac hedge showed rich tints of 
crimson and purple. Slow tears welled 
up in Nelson Long’s eyes. He lifted 
his hat. With uncovered head he 
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“DO YOU REMEMBER THAT JUNE MORNING ?” 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


gave thanks for his home-coming. 

After a little he 
keen eyes noted 
well kept. The outbuildings were old, 
but in good coniition. 
thing for Joe's 


the piaee was 


“T’ll do some- 
was Mr Long’s 
unspoken thought as he ascended the 
the shining brass 


It was a slender little 
opened the door. 
was streaked with gray, 
pink glow still 


Her brown hair 
colored her round 
“Frances Lou! Frances Lou, don't 
you know me?” 

For a moment her eyes looked into 
his as if she was reading his past 
Then she held out both 

“You are my third cousin, 
Long. Welcome to—No, I'll not say 
Hall is your home, 
it is not meet for even another Long 
to bid you welcome to it. 
and see your uncle” 


dark-eyed Mollie, his brother’s daugh- 
ter, and Vesta, who was introduced 


. I have always thought 
of him as a lad.” 

laughed gayly, 
where a rocking 
“That is our baby girl. 


Petersburg, and Mollie lives with us 
and attends the Southern 
Mollie is the 
of the family, and she is as brave as 
with a fond glance in 
her sister-in-law’s direction, 
is working her way 
teaching the lower classes and tutor- 
ing dull pupils.” 

Put your mother? 
you at home with her?” 


through school, 


“Richard” s heart is bound up in 
dear o!1 place, and he is a farmer by 


Mr Long had not finished asking 


There were two scores 
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of cousins. The long-absent member 
of the family was warmly welcomed, 
but there was no deference paid him 
because of his wealth. 

“We are glad to have you give your 
thanks with us,” was the greeting of 
“Uncle George,” the patriarch of the 
family, and the others spoke as sim- 
ply. The old house was gay with 
holly, carnations and  chrysanthe- 
mums. When Mr Long remarked on 
the beauty and the abundance of the 
flowers, Mollie told him that Cousin 
Frances Lou, who lived alone at 
Brown cottage, where she was born, 
made a good living by raising flowers 
for the Petersburg market. 

“She brought these,” Mollie went 
on, “Dear Frances Lou! She gays 
she gives her thanks in flowers, but 
we think she aiso gives them in loy- 
ing deeds.” 

The dinner was like the Thanks- 
giving feasts of Nelson's boyhood 
The table was spread with the white 
and gilt china that he remembered so 
well. Besides the turkey, there was 
fried chicken, roast pig, fried oysters, 
batter bread, sweet potato pie, and 
many other dishes that were not sv 
distinctively southern. 

Before the dinner was over Nelson 
Long had resolved to share the wealti: 


he had accumulated with his rela- 
tives. It was to Joseph that he speke 
first. “Come to New York, my boy 
I will establish you in business, ani 
in twenty years you will be a rich 


man,” 

“Thank you, Uncle Nelson, but 
am doing weil,” and I owe it to M 
Hastings to stay on with him. I ma 
not be a rich man, but I shail mal 
a good living for my family, and yor 
know there are bettgr things tha” 
money.” 

Nelson Long turned away imps 
tiently. A moment later he cross: 
the room to where Mollie was bend 
ing over her baby niece. “My dea 
I am going to ask your mother ww 
let you go home with me. If you 
really care for college, you shall have 
the best that money can buy.” 

A troubled look came to the girl's 
face. She hesitated a moment, then 
said: “Thank you, Uncle Nelson, bu 
I could not go away from mother an 
the boys. When I am through : 
the college, I hope for a place t> 
teach there. Oh, it is such a broa: 
happy future to which I am looking! ° 

“But does it not contain much harJ 
work and many deprivations?” 

“Not real deprivations,” she said 
gently. “As long as we have goo:'! 
wil) and love we can_be truly glad an! 
thankful. Money does not mean 
much.” : 

The man’s face darkened. Money 
was the thing by which he had meas- 
ured his success, yet in his old home 
money and thanksgiving seemed far 
apart. After a little he sought 
Richard. That time, he moved more 
warily; instead of offering to take the 
young man from his home and his 
chosen work, Mr Long offered him 
money to improve Holly Hall. 

“We will make it the show place of 
the neighborhood, Richard.” 

“No, no. It would not be home 
then. It has been a hard struggle 
for mother, but she has won. The 
old place is free from debt, and we 
are realizing our ideals, slowly, but 
surely. I am grateful, sir, but what 
you suggest would hurt mother.” 

“But you?” Should you not think 
of your own future?” 

“I should not put it before my 
mother’s happiness. You do not ur 
derstand what she has been to us. 

“There -sseems to be many thing: 
here that I do not understand,” Mr 
Long said gruffly, as he strode away 

When, a little later, he undertook 
to talk to the assembled relatives 
about some improvements he was will- 
ing to make in the community, he was 
again aware that something stood 
between him and those people. They 
were quick to detect his air of pat- 
ronage. If they accepted gifts, it 
would be because love prompted th» 
giving. They measured life by other 
standards than money. Nelson Lon 
did not sleep well that night, although 
he occupied the room that had been 
his when a child. He rose the next 
morning, resolved to make one more 
effort to find at his old home some- 
thing that would be his. There must 
be some things there that had their 
price. 

Soon after breakfast he started for 
Brown cottage. He followed a well- 
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remembered. path which crossed the 
fields and the little branch that sep- 
arated the meadows of Holly Hall 
from the single pasture lot that 
belonged to Brown cottage. The 
house was little changed. It rejoiced 
in a coat of fresh paint, but it was of 
the same unobtrusive shade of brown 
that had always made the cottage, as 
well as its encircling magnolias and 
cedars, a part of nature’s harmony. 
There had been added a long-glass- 
roofed greenhouse, and it was there 
that Mr Long found Frances Lou. She 
was cutting the asparagus ferns to fill 
an order. Her arms were full of the 
feathery green sprays as she came 
forward to meet him. ‘ 

“Come into the house,” she said, 
Jaying down her burden to give him 
her hand. 

“No, Frances Lou, I want to talk to 
you here. This is a new place, and 
1 find it harder than J thought to go 
back to the old.” 

_ $he smiled reassuringly. Nelson 
Long looked down the vista of blos- 
soming plants, rather than at his 
companion, as he asked: 

“Frances Lou, do you remember 
that June morning when I told you 
good-by?” 

Her hand went up to her’ throat, 
but her eyes met his without waver- 
ing. : 

“IT remember, Nelson.” 

“You said you loved me, but you 
refused to go with me.” 

“T refused to leave my infirm old 
parents, who needed my care. I 
heeded the call of duty.” 

“Did you care?” 

“So well that all these years I have 
been true to that first love. Not to 
you, Nelson, but to my ideal.” 

“Frances Lou, come to me now. I 
am rich, but lonely. As my wife you 
shall have anything which money 
can—’ 

She raised her hand. “Do not say 
more. The impulse which prompts 
you to speak of money in the same 
breath in which you ask me to be 
your wife shows me how far apart 
our natures are. You have given your 
life to money-getting, while I have 
stayed at home with my duty and my 
flowers. Nelson, God is good to me, 
and all my days are Thanksgivings. 
You cannot understand.” 

A half hour later Nelson Long 
started to return to Holly Hall. Just 
as he was about to cross the brook he 
heard his name called, and he turned 
to find Uncle George approaching. 

“IT am so glad you came to us,” and 
the feeble old man put his arm 
through that of ‘the other. “Nelson, 
you need your kin.” 

“But they do not need or want 
me,” and aé_e note of bitterness 
sounded in Nelson Long’s’ voice. 
“Uncle George, what is it stands 
between me and my own?” 

“Your money.” ' 

“But I want to share that with 
them.” 

“Yes, but to you it is all-impor- 
tant; you live for it. Nelson, has it 
ever made you happy? Have you even 
used it to make others happy? Could 
you yesterday or can you today give 
God thanks for it?” 

Nelson Long gazed down into the 
brown water of the babbling brook, 
Five minutes went by. Then he held 
out his hand to the old man at his 
side. 

“T see. Is it too late?” 

“It is never too late to begin anew. 
Jo back to your home, Nelson, and 
let your money make the world glad. 
When that has been done, you can 
come to your own at Holly Hall, with 
thanksgiving.”’ 


_ 


A Vital Part of Education—The 
teacher, in the administration of the 
law of the school, sets vividly before 
the pupils the lessens of obedience 
and of service. The child that is not 
amenable to the law of the school 
will not easily become amenable to 
the law of the state. The wise teach- 
er understands that good order and 
willing obedience are not conditions 
to an education, but a vital part of 
the thing itself; that the surrender 
of the will of the child to the govern- 
ment. of the school is infinitely better 
than the surrender of the man to 
the officers of the law.—[M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Supt Public Schools, Phila. 








All praise is more or less treacher- 
ous—mostly more. 
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Thanksgiving in the Barnyard 
BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


Old Dobbin tried a little waltz 
Old Dobbin neighed a little neigh, 
“Good comrades all,” quoth he, 
“A thought has popped into my head 

So bright—now list to me. 





With clumsy Madam Bear, 
While Bruin danced with Mrs Cow— 
The sight was truly rare. 


The turkey with his stately mein, 
Led out the timid quail, 
While Piggy shuffled with the fox, 


“Tomorow’ll be Thanksgiving day, 
Who slapped him with his tail. 


A jolly feast that we 

Might share with a)! our humble kin, 
Wherever they may be.” They had a game of hide and seek 
And ring-around-the-rosie; - 

Then each one fastened in his coat 
A little garden posie. 


They ate and joked and laughed and 
sang, 
And every guest declared, 
That this was quite the finest feast 
In which he’d ever shared. - 


“A toast to brave Sir Dobbin!" 
Cried out the wolf. with glee. 

“Long life to Mr Piggy Pork!” 
Screamed Blue Jay from his tree. 


“It’s bully!” bellowed out the bull. 
“Tiptop!”’ the fat hog squealed. 

“'Tig splendid!’"* cried the frisky lambs, 
A-skipping o’er the field. 


‘Do write the invitations now, 
Dear Mrs Goose,” they cried, 
“You carry all the quills you know, 

And scribble well beside.” 


They came in troops and couples, 
From forest, field and lea, 

All full of merry quips and pranks, 
A_blithesome company. 


Bombarded by Turkeys 


BY M’CLURE 





porch and then to the ground. Some- 
times the noise sounded as if kegs 
of nails were being scattered about 
> on the roof. 

"Tana. inte are surely intelligent ~ “7ello, Boss,” called the hired man, 





and interesting. One time the springing from his bed and running 

flock entertained the whole to the window, which was open, 
family, of a Sunday morning. The pre- “What is the joke?” 
ceding week had been a very stren- A sleepy voice across the hall an- 
uous one, work from 16 to 18 hours swered, “Hello, pard! You're mak- 
a@ day to get the fall work rounded ing a big racket to get me out!” 
up during’ the Indian summer When the turkeys, hearing voices, 
weather. On Sunday morning all began to gobble and twitter, both men 
slept the sleep of exhaustion till laughed, and concluded the turkeys 
nearly 8 o’clock, though the turkeys thought —themselves deserted and 
could .testify that usually the win- were bound to find out. Everyone got 
dows were alight and lanterns were up, laughing, and the show was over, 
moving around the barn soon after for the turkeys went off to their feed- 
5 o’clock. ing ground, and have not been on the 

As it came broad daylight, with no house since. I knew they were a do- 
one astir, the turkeys, that had never mestic fowl, but I never before real- 
before been known to go to the roof ized how much they prize human 
of the house, began to reconnoiter. companionship. 
Soon from all directions there began ee 
a bombardment, as one after another Camphor Gum put in the sack with 
of the heavy bodies flew against the beans or peas will destroy the bugs. 
roof and scrambled to the ridge with Another way is to put sassafras bark 
a great clatter, Some lighted on the, in the bags containing seeds or dried 
chimneys and bricks tumbled off and fruit and the insects will not trouble 
went bumping down, first to the them.—[A. M. N, 
? 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THIS? 





Thanksgiving Hymn 


BY PHILIP B. STRONG 





We thank thee, Lord, for harvests wom 
From orchard and from field; 

Nor less, with equal labor done, . 
For acres void of yield. 


We thank thee for each joy the year 
Has added to our lot; 

As well for every blinding tear, 
Though now we fathom not. 


We thank thee for petitions heard, 
For frequent prayers denied, 

For bliss unhoped that has occurred, 
For boon turned far aside. 


We thank thee for what sight hag 
known 


And seeing could compute; 
For losses faith, and faith alone, 
Could into gain transmute. 


For all the past and for today 
We thank thee, Lord, anew; 
The future—be it what it may— 
For that we thank thee, too. 


Turkey Drill for the Boys 


BY -T. C. CUMMINGS 








A turkey drill is great fun fon 
small boys between the ages six and 
ten and a suitable entertainment to 
give on Thanksgiving day or for @ 
“harvest home” good time. 

The costume is very simple and 
easily made from brown cambric 
muslin. Natural turkey feathers are 
used if handy and the quantity suf« 
ficient, a dozen tail feathers and 
those necessary for the wings. In 
Place of those, heavy brown wrap< 
ping paper may be used. 

Lay a long tail feather on the 
Paper and cut the outline. By, 
placing several thicknesses of papen 
together a quantity may be cut at 
once. Double three feathers togeth< 
er down the middle and slash to- 
ward thecenter, leavingsufficient solid 
part to form the stem. These will be 
quite feathery and stiff enough to 
stand out well, like the natural 
feathers. String the large ones fan 
shape and adjust with the few neces 
sary stitches to thecostume. Shapeth 
wing feathers after the natural pat 
tern and sew them to a little pad of 
cotton covered with the brown mus 
lin, then spread the feathers out to 
extend along the arm so that the 
wing stretches down to the hand,! 
concealing it as much as possible. The 
pads are also sewed in™place secure” 
ly to the sleeves. F 

The muslin suit may be cut from 
nightdress pattern with feet; the 
front seam may be cut “chicken<' 
breasted” and sufficiently large to ad- 
mit of filing out with cotton batting. 
Turkey masks are éasily procured 
or made, and a little brown skull cap 
made of the muslin will hide thé 
hair. 

For the proper sefting of these 
wild turkeys there should be wood-« 
land scenery, produced with branches 
of evergreens and oak trees with 
their brown leaves. 

A loud gobbling behind the scenes 
announces the proximity of the 
“turkeys” and they march in from 
right and left of the stage six on 
nine o. a side; any number of boys 
may take part. The leaders are the 
two tallest boys. 4 

The drill throughout is planned _to, 
show off turkey motions. One strike 
ing position is to flap their wings as 
they stand in a row and the gobblersa 
among the number doing their best. 
After this they turn their backs to 
the audience, standing in a straight 
row across the front of the stage, di< 
vide up in couples and march single 
file. all around the stage, flapping 
their wings and giving the peculian 
turkey strut as perfectly as possible, 
which is very amusing. As a finale 
to an encore, the two smallest tur« 
keys, one in brown the other in 
white, could enter from opposite 
sides of the stage, strut briskly to 
the front and stand side by side @ 
moment, then abruptly turn and 
march off again the same way they 
came in. a 

A “barnyard’*‘thorus,” as music, 
could be nicely~ adapted to the mo<« 
tions of the turkeys and with prope 
drilling the turkeys will certainly do 
themselves - and their leaders “proud.” 
The evolutions méntioned are merely 
suggestions that ‘may be ingeniously, 
added to -and improved upon. This 


drill would be seasonable the. evens | 


ing before Thanksgiving day. 


ter 
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Feast Day Goodies 


BY MABEL MARTIN 





It is a commendable custom to have 
ea good fruit cake, pound cake, a jar 
of cookies (sugar and ginger) always 
on hand. An apple placed in the cake 
box keeps the contents moist. Fol- 
lowing is an excellent 

RICH COFFEE CAKE: 

Cream 1 cup butter in 2 cups gran- 
ulated sugar, then add 1 teaspoon cin- 
mamon, 4% teaspoon cloves, same of 
allspice, % teaspoon of mace; when 


well mixed, beat in one cup strong 
coffee (boiled), 2 tablespoons mo- 
lasses, 4 well-beaten eggs, 3 cups 


sifted flour in which 5 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder have been sifted, 2 table- 
sponos brandy or lemon juice, finally 
'%& cup each of chopped raisins and 
currants, % cup thinly-sliced citron 
eut in strips, all of the fruit having 
been floured (using % cup flour in 
all). Line deep cake pans with four 
layers of papers, ‘ill 2-3 full, and bake 
in a moderate oven about 1% hours. 
i ORANGE FILLING (VERY CHOICE) 
This filling or conserve used with 
white layer cake makes a very hand- 
some cake. The bright yellow filling 
is pleasantly suggestive of orange, 
while the flavor is that of fresh 
orange without the raw taste common 
to icings made of uncooked white of 
egg and powdered sugar. 
+ Boil 1% cups granulated sugar with 
1-3 cup water until the syrup spins a 
thread when tested. In a good-sized 
cooking bowl have 3 egg yolks beaten 
very light. Pour the syrup gradually 
into these, stirring vigorously, then 
beat the mixture until stiff and cold, 
and add to it the yellow grated rind 
of two oranges (excluding the bitter 
white), 1 teaspoon lemon juice and 
the juice of .a large, sweet orange. 
When cold, put between the layérs 
and over the top of the cake. It will 
thicken and harden after standing. 


WHITE POUND CAKE 


Take 1 cup each of butter and 
sugar, 2 cups flour, in which 1 level 
teaspoon baking powder has been 
sifted, the whites of 8 eggs, “4 tea- 
spoon lemon extract. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar. 

- WHITE FRUIT CAKE 

Cream % cup butter and ! 
sugar; add whites of 
flour, in which 1 teaspoon baking 
powder is sifted, % Ib cocoanut, des- 
iccated or freshly grated, % teaspoon 
almond extract, ™% Ib almonds, 
blanched in hot water to remove the 
skins, % Ib citron. Bake in a loaf 
and cover with -a boiled icing. Mix 
as ‘usual, adding the fruit last. 

- AUNT REBECCA’S FRUIT CAKE 

Take % Ib each of butter, sugar 
and flour, 6 eggs, % Ib citron, 1% 
Ibs each of seeded rasins and cleaned 
currants, 1-3 cup molasses, 14 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon each of 
mace and cloves, % teaspoon of nut- 
meg and soda, % cup milk or cold 
coffee. Dredge the fruit with a little 
of the fleur. 

PORK CAKE WITHOUT BUTTER, MILK OR 
EGGS 

This is a very popular cake with us 
and will keep 2 months—under lock 
and key. Fat, salt pork entirely free 
from lean or rind, chopped fine as lard, 
1 Ib; pour over it 1 pt boiling water; 
seeded raisins, 1 ib, citron, ™%4 Ib, 
sugar, 2 cups, molasses,.1 cup, soda, 
1 teaspoon, rubbed fine and added to 
the molasses. Mix these all together 
and stir in enough flour (about 5 
cups) to make of the consistency of 
common cake. Flour the rafsins, then 
Stir in 1 oz nutmeg and cloves, and 2 


cup 
5 eggs, 1% cups 


Hi ae er ut UPON THANKSGIVING D \) 
WouLD TASTELESS BE AND DREARY: ; 
MF WE SHOULD FAIL: TO MEET AND Har 
Kune Pumpxits presence cig; 
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Have ail spices finely | 


ows cinnamon. 
ground. Bake, like all fruit cake, 
slowly, and try with a broom straw; 
when nothing adheres, it is done. 
HERMITS 

Cream together 1 cup butter and 
1% cups sugar; to this add 1 cup 
chopped raisins, then 8 eggs, beaten 
without separating, 3 cups flour sifted 
with 1 teaspoon soda, and 1 teaspoon 
each nutmeg and cloves. Roll into a 
thin sheet, cut in rounds, and bake 
in a slow oven. 


Thanksgiving Day 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 








O’er hill and vale, o’er mount and 
glen, 

We-keep Thanksgiving day again, 

And while the bells triumphant ring, 

In church and hall glad voicés sing 

The harvest songs so sweet and clear, 

Glad anthems of this fruitful year. 


From city’s strife, with eager feet 
Come wanderers back the home to 
greet; 

The farm seems 
eyes, 
Who*long have been too worldly wise, 

Yet now return to country ways 
And pleasures of their youthful days. 


winsome to their 


The feast is spread, while far and 
near 

We send our offerings of cheer 

To those who lack; God’s worthy poor 

Receive His gifts from out our door, 

Then round the board we bow and 


pray 
His blessing on Thanksgiving day. 





ADE IVF 


Shadow Work 


NO 31—SHADOW SHIRT WAIST SET 

Here is a simple, yet wonderfully 
attractive shirt waist set to be done 
in the popular shadow work. The 
perforated pattern for this set may 
be obtained for only 10 cents of our 
Fancywork Pattern Department,. this 
office. Order by number. 


To Remove Bones from fish before 
cooking, 
and work the fore and middle fingers 
under the ribs, one finger on each 
side of the backbone, working toward 
the tail, when all the bones will come 
= together except the fins.—[Busy 

y. 


Eating 





is one expensive habit 


everybody seems to have. 


THE GOOD COOK 
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remove the head carefully | 
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A Kalama Zoo, 
“Ir. Direct to You” 


For your own pocketbook's protection, send for the 
Kalamazoo Stove Book, and get our direct-from-the- 
factory prices, before you buy a stove or range of any 
kind. e'll save you money. Get our prices and see. 

The Kalamazoo line embraces high-grade stoves and 
ranges for all purposes—the home, stores, shops, res- 
taurants, schools, churches and halls—sold to you at 


Actual Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid 


360 Days Approval Test 


saving you from $5 to $30 and even $40 on a single 
purchase. You get your money back if your 
purchase is not just as represented. You can- 
not find a better stove or range—no matter 
how much extra you pay—and you save all dealers’, 

jobbers’ an aeidlemsa's profits. We pay the 
reight. It will pay you to 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 100 


and compare Kalamazoo prices and quality with any 
standard make. We guarantee prompt shipment. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Original “Direct-to-Users” Manufacturers. 
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Allour Cook Stoves and Ranges 
are wes with Patented 

Thermometer which 
Savestuclandmakes baking easy. 











not only saves time 
A}. Enterprise 3 Meat 


| knife and 
do it 


Dat lightens, fabor,” Sausage. ma 


made wi' 
Start 
7 ith by ound. The revolving # 
“pertgrated set, pla TY plate hy , — 4. wens easily and 
well. made tender. 


Write 

for the Meat and Food Choppers ~—= 

Housekeeper,” ateresia ee ee secu 

a book of 200 °n now mack Teedeey ae i donot got out of order 

choice recipes and hind nf food. Can S 

kitchen helps. te sizes and abylee for Ha ae ga FOC 

SENT FREE. THE ENTERPRISE MFE. CO. oF PA, 208 Bauru St. Punaverrua, Pa, 











and your clothes out every Monday over 
the Cash boonkiner washboard when you can 
save both yourself and the clothes? 


“Let the Royal Blue 
Wash For You” 


wear, while f 
Ro: 


| hace dealer to SHOW you the Royal Bive. Write teday 


THE i. F, BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 











Presents ameebineain en isa great convenience. It enables yes to make beautiful and 
e § alachie give without rie 


the ky a! of a ready mone. A small cash payment, 
di articles of — 


wate 

Diamond jewelry. make you SELECTIONS NOW trom our C 
and Watch Credit Howse | faopection. If you like thems, nae ne tee on id for your 
GB. Dept. M 168, $2 State St., Chicags, Ill. —~y~y ra an tniy m, par ease ef bal- 











A Well Run Home 
is like a smooth running engine. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a great home lubricator 
—helps everyone each month. $1.00 a year. 
WITH THIS JOURNAL BOTH ONE YEAR $1.75 
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| The Phelps Publishing Co. :_Springfeld, Mass. | 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
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The Last Thanksgiving 


at Merrivale Tavern 
By Emma C. Dowd 


COACH rolled 
up East Main 
street, and 
stopped in front 
‘of the old gam- 
brel-roofed tav- 
ern at the top of 
the hill. Simeon 
Lee stepped out, 
set his little girl 
on the walk, and 
then gave his 
hand to his wife. 
The child ran 
ahead, but sud- 
denly becoming 
aware of the 
tall figure on the 
piazza she hung back shyly, and took 
,efuge in her mother’s hand. Uncle 
Israel met them at the top of the 
steps, his rugged face shining with 
gladness. . =m 

“How the little one, has grown! 
he said, lifting Chloe to meet his lips. 
“And so she has come to help us keep 
our last Thanksgiving in the old 
tavern! Run right in, dear, and get 
warm. It’s a chill day.” 

Chloe found herself in a _ great 
room that seemed to be full of aunts 
and uncles and cousins, many of 
whom were strangers or but faintly 
familiar. 

“Hullo, Chloe!” called a young 
voice, and Cousin Emily came. run- 
ning across the room. 

The little ‘girl smiled a shy greet- 
ing, for she had not seen her cousin 
in @ long year. 

“We're going to have the old ball- 
room to play in. Uncle Israel says we 
iaay. Won't we have fun! We came 
last night. Clarence and Amy and 
Dexter and Marion got here early this 
morning, and Constance and Eugene 
Fleetwood will be here this after- 
noon, and Florence and Nan Fellows 
—oh, there’s Leonard Fleetwood! 
Hullo, Leonard!” and off darted the 














\oluble Emily to greet the latest 
comer. 
Israel Fleetwood, Chloe’s’ great- 


uncle, having been master of Merri- 
vale tavern for nearly half a cen- 
tury, had decided that his remaining 
years could be more pleasantly spent 
than in welcoming strange guests at 
all hours of day and night, and ac- 
cordingly he had sold the famous old 
hostelry where he had happily and 
profitably passed the greater share of 
his life, and it was shortly to be torn 
down to make place for a modern 
home. Thus it was that his brothers 
and sisters, his nephews and nieces, 
with scattering aunts and cousins, had 
everyone received from him a most 
urgent invitation to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing week at the old inn, and make 
merry with their bachelor kinsman. 
Nearly half a hundred had accepted, 
and on this day:before the feast Uncle 
Israel was kept busy welcoming 
guests, 

Six-years-old Chloe was the young- 
est visitor, with smiles for everybody, 
but words for few. Perhaps she was 
oftenest to be found in company with 
the jolly host, perched upon his knee, 
listening to his odd stories, or, her 
little hand in his, trotting around at 
his side, while he gave orders for 
the entertainment of his friends. 

On Thanksgiving eve, when all the 
guests had arrived, Uncle Israel made 
an announcement that came’ near 
turning the heads of certain of his 
relatives, and filling many of them 
with alternate hope and despair. The 
old tavern held many treasures, its 
original owner, Israel. Fleetwood’s 
uncle, having been a lover of an- 
tiques, and somewhat of a connois- 
seur in the matter of house furnish- 
ings. Its china and its silver, its rose- 
wood and its mahogany, had always 
been the delight and the envy of 
visitors. 

“T am getting to be an old man,” 
Unele Israel said, “well past my three- 
score and ten, with not a chick of my 
own to care for my belongings. I shall 
never have any more use’ for china 
teasets and rosewood secretaries. 
Yrother John, who has agreed to 
lodge me when I am not gallopading 
areund in California or Florida, don’t 
want his house cluttered up with any 
more of my things than is necessarv: 





- A TALE OF 


so I propose that every one of you, 
from Aunt Susan down to little Chloe, 
shall choose whatever you like» best, 
and keep it to remember your old 
uncle by. How does that suit?” 

“IT am sure it is very nice of you, 
Uncle Israel,”” spoke up one of his 
nieces; “but what if half a dozen of 
us should set our hearts on the same 
thing ?”’ 

“Oh, well, there’s plenty enough to 
go round, I reckon,” replied her uncle, 
musingly. “’Twon’t make so very 
much difference which has which, ex- 
cept,” and his eyes twinkled as he 
looked-down on the faces of his kins- 
folk, as he towered above them, stand- 
ing on the hearth rug, his back to the 
fire, “‘to the one that chooses what is 
dearest of all to me. I have detided 
to give to that one whatever is left 
of my property when I am through 
with it.” 

Hope leaped in many eyes. Con- 
sternation filled the hearts of others. 

“I don’t believe one of us has the 
remotest idea of what you like best,” 


mourned the mother of the lively 
Bmily. 

“Of @ourse you haven't, my dear 
Olivia; of course you haven’t!” and 


Uncle Israel’s ample shoulders shook 
with silent laughter, 

“Are you sure it is wise to make 
this disposition of your estate such a 
hit-or-miss affair?’’ queried matter-of- 
fact Nephew Cornelius; for Israel 
Fleetwood was a thrifty man, and 
known to be more than “well off” in 
worldly goods. 

“I am willing to let it stand that 
way,” contentedly replied the host. 

As might have been expected, many 
of the Thanksgiving guests were not 
at all pleased- with this arrangement 
of Uncle Israel's. It had been com- 
monly supposed that his fortune 
would be divided among his brothers 
and sisters, although almost none of 
it had come to him from. his father; 
and now somebody would get the 
whole of it—all in one big lump! The 
anxieties and speculations following 
the announcement threatened at first 
to interfere with the happiness of 





THE THANKSGIVING PIES 





LONG AGO 


the party; but no one could long 
withstand the influence of the merry 
host, and after a little time nerves 
and tempers relapsed almost to their 
former quiet, and good cheer again 
prevailed. 

Many, however, lay awake. until 
early morning trying to decide which 
of all the familiar treasures of the 
tavern it would be best to choose, and 
searching their memories for some 
clue that would aid them in discov- 
ering the bent of Uncle Israel’s af- 
fections. But if their uncle ever had 
made known his love for any partic- 
ular possession, nobody had remem- 
bered it; so the best that could be 
done was to select’ what would seem 
the most suitable treasure.for a man 
of his taste and years, and let things 
come as they would. 

Not in a decade had the rose luster 
teaset and the copper luster jug, the 
Staffordshire platter that pictured the 
landing of Lafayette, the beautiful 
Bow teapot and the quaint Windsor 
chairs been subjected to such scru- 
tiny as on Thanksgiving morning. 

“Make a list of the things you’d 
rather have,” Uncle Israel had said, 
“and then after we have eaten our 
Thanksgiving dinner you can begin 
with the oldest, and choose—I don’t 
see any fairer way.” And so it rested. 

“That Canton teaset is the very 
prettiest of all!” declared the mother 
of Emily. 

“The Staffordshire plates for me!” 
decided Mrs Leslie Fleetwood. “It was 
from one of these that the great 
Henry Clay ate his dinner when he 
stopped here on his way by stage- 
coach from New York to Boston, and 
I’m not at all sure but they’— 

She hesitated, and glanced around 
furtively, as if inadvertently she 
Inight have disclosed Uncle Israel’s 
secret. But the rest were seemingly 
too much’ engrossed in thé examina- 
tion of the luster ware to notice, and 
taking her list she departed for the 
garret and an ancient chest, whither 
two or three had preceded her. 

As soon as she was out of hearing, 
however, one of the nieces laughed. 
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“She thinks she has hit upon Uncle’s 
treasure,” she said; “but she hasn’t! 
As if anybody would let so much dust 
gather on what they cared for! -No, 
Mrs Leslie, I can tell you it isn’t the 
Staffordshire plates that will win 
Uncle Israel’s muney!’’— 

“I’m going to choose the set of lit- 
tle silver teaspoons,” said _ Emily. 
“Mamma says p’rhaps they are what 
Uncle hikes best, and”— 

“Well, you needn’t tell all I say!” 
reprimanded her mother. 

“I don’t care!" retorted Emily. If 
I choose those first, there can’t any- 
body else have ‘em, so there!’ 

“It makes no difference what you 
choose now,” explained her mother. 
“Your chance won't come till toward 
the last, so keep your mouth shut!” 

“What do you want?” Emily asked 
of- Chloe Lee, who stood with alert 
eyes and ears, watching the  in- 
spectors. 

“I’m not going to tell,”” was the un- 
expected answer. 

“Sensible child!” exclaimed one. 

“IT guess she’s ‘minding mamma’!” 
laughed somebody else. 

“I haven’t the least idea what she 
wants,” said Chloe’s mother. “Have 
you really chosen. something?” turn- 
ing to her little girl. Chloe nodded. 

“Oh, just tell me!” wheedled Emily. 


“Please!” I'll never tell as long as 
I live.” 
“Perhaps she’s had _ instructions 


from Uncle Israel himself,” suggested 
a thin woman, with disagreeable eyes. 

“I haven’t either! He never said a 
word about it!” was the indignant 
“I just thought of it my own 


eyed woman. 

“Uncle Israel isn’t that kind of a 
man,” declared Emily’s mother, loy- 
ally 

Chloe moved away, Emily following, 
but tease as she would, the elder 
cousin could not persuade the little 
one to disclose what she had selected. 

“You've got to choose more than 
one thing,’”’ Emily told her, “’cause 
p’rhaps somebody else’ll get that be- 
fore it comes your turn.’” 

“IT don’t want only but that one,” 
Chloe insisted, and Emily's argu- 
ments could not alter her mind 

Uncle Israel had selected an auspi- 
cious hour for the choosing of his ef- 
fects. The bounteous feast over, 
everybody was in good humor; anxiety 
@ppeared to have been put aside, and 
jest and laughter abounded. 

Aunt Susan, as eldest guest, was 
privileged to first choice, and she tri- 
umphantly made known her desire for 
the rosewood secretary with its feet 
of lion’s claws 

Henry Fleetweod came next, seiect-) 
ing two Windsor chairs, and his wife’ 
followed, taking the famous Stafford- 
shire platter. ; 

There was little clashing. Most of 
the guests were sufficiently well bred 
to let their first choice slip gracefully 
aside when it conflicted with anoth- 
er’s. 

So the selections went on, until it 
was little Chloe’s turn, and everybody 
Was on the alert to see what the child 
had chosen. 

“I want that!” Chloe said, her eyes 
ashine, since the way to her heart's 
desire had not been blocked by any 
that had gone before, and she pointed 
to the great mahogany buffet that 
stood on one side\of the long dining- 
room. Her words raised a shout, and 
Uncle Israel clapped his hands. 

“What in the world made you think 


“of that Battered old thing?” asked 
Emily. 
“IT think it is beautiful,” insisted 


Chloe, 
house.” 

As soon as.Uncle Israel could be 
heard he said quietly: “Little one, 
you have weill.chosen. That old buf- 
fet was the admiration of my boy- 
hood, and my love for it will never 
be outlived. With it goes all that I 
possess.” 


“and I want it for a doll- 


Bill Skeeziks is always thoughtful 
of his wife. The other day he ate 
some of her bread and told her she 
was too light for such heavy work. 
The woman did not know whether 
to laugh or:cry.—[Vineland (Va) 
Weekly. 








Most of the things we wish for are 
omg + useful as a counterfeit dnl- 
ar bill. 





















SMART BOX-PLATED SHIRT WAIST 


The tailored silk shirt waist is to 
thave a decided vogue this season, re- 


placing in a great measure the lin- 
gerie waist which has been popular so 
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No 6980—Smart Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 


86, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
long. The accompanying illustration 
No 6980, shows one of the best de- 


signs lately produced for this class of 
waist. It is here made of chiffon 
taffeta in a pretty shade of mignon- 
ette, though it might also be devel- 
oped appropriately/in fine flannel, or 
in butcher linen if a tub fabric is de- 
sired. The box-plaits in front and 





No 4246—Little Girl’s Box Coat, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


back dispose of the fullness very at- 
tractively, 
novel, 


the effect being not only 
but becoming, since it adds ap- 









parent length to the figure and so 
hightens the impression of agalender- 
nesc. 


BOX COAT FOR THE SMALL GIRL 


No 4246—The loose coat is the most 
comfortable of all garments for a 
child to wear during outdoor play- 
time, and the model here shown is es- 
pecially desirable because it can be sc 
quickly and easily made, having no 
seams except those of the shoulder, 
underarm and _ sleeve. The rolling 
shawl collar is a pretty feature of the 
coat and will be much appreciated by 
the small wearer, who has a taste 
for smart effects. Brown and biscuit 
checked wool was used for making 
the coat, with biscuit colored cloth 
for facing the collar and brown silk 
braid and buttons for trimming. 

A PRETTY LITTLE YOKE DRESS 


No 4256—Figured wool batiste was 
used for modeling this becoming lit- 
tie dress, which illustrates one of the 
most attractive of recent designs for 
girls’ wear. The stimulated yoke, out- 








No 4256—Simple Dress for Little 
Maid, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


fined with a bertha of novel shaping, 
is a pretty feature, and while it is 
here shown in the high-neck develop- 
ment, the pattern provides for either 
round or square neck. The sleeves 
may be made in either full or shorter 
length, as desired. The tucked skirt 
is made in two parts, consisting of a 
straight upper section lengthened by 
a straight flounce and is attached to 
the “waist beneath a sash of Liberty 
ribbon, which may be omitted. 
HOW. TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each, of 
our Pattern Department, this office. 
Order by number. 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 



























EDDYSTONE 





Simpson -Eddystone 
% Solid Blacks 


Intensely black. Fadeless and 
enduring. The standard mourning 
dress material for over 60 years. 


Ask your dealer for Sim 
Solid Blac. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS. te Edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Phitadtotia. | 


~ a Eddystone 
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SPENCERIAN 


— es es 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and silitting—that’s the Spen- 
cerian Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a 
pen to “fit” your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varietics sent on 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 































nny bay of “Why buy of local dealers at 
high prices? Deal with the 
man’frs. We ship work any- 
where and guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Designs and full informa- 
tion mail on request. State 
about how much you wish to ex- 
pend. 

Our motto: the best work 

at the lowest prices. » 

ReWable representatives wantea 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO 
Cherry Street, pete Conn 
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New Book Just Issued 
Insects Injurious to 
Vegetables 


By F. H. Chittenden, S.C. D 
United States Department of Agriculture 


A complete, practical work, giving descriptions 
of the more important insects attacking vegetables 


of all kinds, with simple and inexpensive remedies 
to check and destroy them, together with — 
suggestions to py — their recurrence. A 


reference book for truckers, market gardeners, eS 
ers, a8 well as others who grow vegetables in a 


small way for home use, a valuable guide for 
college and experiment station workers, schools, 
teachers and others interested in entomology or 
nature study. 

This book embodies the life work of Dr Qhitten- 
den, the world’s best authority on insects injurious 
to vegetables. It is just the book every farmer 
should have. The information contained in this 


volume is worth many times its price, and cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere. If you want to know how 


to protect your erope from the ravages of these 
pests send for this book. It will also be just as 
useful to teachers and students. No library will 
be complete without it. For classroom reference 
it is an indispensable guide, and every schoolroom 


library should have it on its shelves. For grange 
libraries it will also prove equally useful. No book 
on the subject has ever been so well arranged. The 
insects are discussed and illustrated under the 
various crops they attack. t is easy, therefore, 
for anybody to identify the creature being dealt 
with, find the rem and apply it. oy | 
illustrated, ¥4x8 inches. 300 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New Y 





CREEL CLOSES AE 
A Beautiful Home 


not mere furniture and decorations, 
is what weall want. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING each 
month teaches how to make home 
the best place on earth. $1.00a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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with ni eet Sulsbings. maki ~4 STOVES AND BANGES 
warm comfortable. Do not com- 

Gotd “Goin Heaters with the At Wholesale Prices. 
Be are not in the same class. Ses A Year on Approval, 
one for One Year. - 2 Gold Cois Stove 
teont free) gives, descriptions and A 
ers “T+ - Fes and we will 
what you save, too. A powal will do. . your money. 

GOLD COIN STOVE COMPANY, 1 Oak 












have been made in our own foundry and enté ty 

us for nearly & ygere to thousan 

keepers who are delighted with —— soe, 
aro pate in hich grade stoves onl 

wonderful bakers— oven thermometer ot ré 


removable for cleaning. —— ae 
an t ran ay 
on ay, and th 6. price, no dealer can 
ler on any high grade range. 
r Guarantee for One Years in this ad- 
Sorticsment. 


Send for Our lustrated Cotaloges 
of , showing all styles, with 4 deecri ‘7 
tions, liustrations and prices. You wi 

Ubetne » aad buy 
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house, festory. wracchouses| stable, sable, bara, shed, 


Paroid Rt Rooting 


Paroid is now and has been for years, 
best ready roofing made, 
Paroid Rust-Proof Steel Caps 

\ (Patented) 
add value to any ready roofing but can be 
only with Paroid, They are rust-proof 
on both sides and, being square, have larger 
Saas ous urface, They will add years to 


ec, 
To let you sest and prove Paroid’s superi- 
» we make this 
Money-Back Guarantee 

Buy one roll of Paroid. apply it to rer roof. 
If you are not then satisfied that yo have the 
best, we will oe you acheck for the amount 
you paid for the roofing and cost of applying. 


Send For Free 


SON, 
(Established r8z7) 
Mill Strect, East by vans 








New and Liberal Homestead Regulations In 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


' for Settiement 
Biome of the choicest lands in the 
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HESE are days of large 
operations on thé farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 

come a necessity. 

There is almost an endless array 
of uses to which the power can be 
put. Every season, in-fact almost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it, 

And when the power is once on 
the farm, he soon learns, if he 
did not know it before, that he 
can do things easier, more quiekly 
and more ec onomically than he 
ever did before. 

But the farm power must be 
simple and dependable and as 
nearly self-operating as possible 
because the farmer is not expected 
to be an expert machinist. 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


are made to meet these require- 
ments in the fullest . manner. 
Every engine carries with it the 
highest assurance a farmer can 
have of satisfactory service and 
right working. 
hether you purchase the en- 

gine here shown or one .of our 
various other styles and sizes of 
engines, you know you are getting 
an engine that is perfectly adapt 
to the use intended 

You know that the engine is 
scientifically built on correct 
mechanical principles. 
























You know that it is the product 
of workmen of highest skill operat- 
ing with best procurable materials. 

You _ know that your engine has 
behind it the reputation and guar- 
antee of a great manufacturing 
institution whose sole business is 
the making of machines for farm 
use. 

“Simplicity and Efficiency” is 
our motto in building these farm 
engines. Every. one must do its 
part toward sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the I..H. C. works. 


I. H. C. engines are made— 
Horizontal, beth Stationary 
erizon' 
and Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 20-H. P, 

Call on the International local 
agent and take the matter up with 
him or write for catalog and col- 
ored hanger illustrating and de- 
scribing these engines. 







INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


(incorporated) 


Chicago, U.S.A. 








grain. 
belts of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently b been 
opened for settlement under the Revised H 
Regulations of Canada. Thousands of Homesteads of 


tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any member of s family may 
make entry for any other memiber of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himee)f or herself. 
Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sab- 
Agent wor age } by ror (on certain conditions), 
by the fath or 
sister of an intending homerteader. 

of Domini ee In 


mentisbs ce the torts it Provi: Band 
26, not reserved may be be homesteaded by eny person 
the sole head of a amily, or mate over 18 
pd Se extent of one-quarter section, of 16 ay 
more or 














Other roofs 
need Gen-as-co Ready Roof- 
ing. 


leak. You 


You know that tin lasts only till it rusts; shingles are 










TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
which treats cn the gro cultiva- 

and treatment of clovers 43 app le to 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
— a case up the entire subject in 28 _ 


ive 
ree ot ae clover - the economy of the, ‘tarm 





by 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
of the soil. Miustrated. 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. PECK, A practical guide to- suc- 


he entite exbiect it’ thoret Agen tC ~ 
oro y 

wg oe A description of the methods 

‘iced the author. 


A specially yaluable 4 
of this consists of a minute te description ption of 
dairy farm of Rev J. D. 
Detrich, ae, Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
h 20 years ago could not main- 
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Diseases of Swine 


BY DR » A. CRAIG, *fatvenaity. of veterinary 
medicine at ~~ Purdue do to. ti A concise, 
practical and po; :~ ar gui e prevention 
and treatment , Eicases of wine. With 
discussions ty ape given its 
--B a ae treatment a means of pre- 
vention, of the book presses the 

pen with e Pact that its writer is 
tafe ly and practically familiar with all the de- 
8 pnee. which he treats.. All technical and 


etatly Sole ntific 
feasible, thus mi 
sire 30. the. oe i stock raiser as. well as to 

teacher and students. Illustrated. _&&7 
190 pages. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N ¥. 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Squabs for Profit 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 











hard earned e 
detail their methods . ° 
ing. killog and marketing equebe © pre in 

anguage, umerous ustrations, 
jake SNThe chapter on Duildiues thes’ Insnee 
sg to construct them is concise, “specific ifie 
The squab industry i increasing rapidly, 
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a standard reference work for the oldtime 
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adbtrted cates cHeaitny climate, wens good only till they warp, rot, or catch fire ; coal-tar and other on fne-paper: ‘Bound ta ‘loth ‘snd sent” postpaid 
Seog reer et lat fe to Rate Routes, Bet residual pitch roofings protect only till they dry-out and crack. sineieees 
ee The only real lasting waterproofer is natural asphalt. re ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
ne tok | We use Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the standard asphalt of the Rae Hook peptic a 
world=—for Gen-as’-co Ready Roofing. And Gen-as’-co makes . 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH a roof that will not leak. Don’t take a substitute. | A Wedding Present———— 
f>) AND COMFORT | Write tor Pook f i Pleasing, helptu! and oft-repeat- 
a: stormy days rite for Book Q of reasons ; also samples.. ed, is a subscription to tie ‘maga- 
aa See THE BARBER-ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY a ae See et 
AOWER's will each month assist the newly- 
| ipo Largest producers of asphalt in the world wedded home-maker. $l. 00 a 
ee, PHILADELPHIA year. i-t ptRs 
> ‘ With this Journal both one year 41.78 
~ SLICKER | New York San Francisco Chicago. The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Clean - Light i +aa ourai eat = Springticid, Mass. 
Guaranteed For 25 Years the Standard. ‘When You. Write to an Advertiser 
Waterproof od by Many. Equalied by None. | Always begin your letter with the words: 
“NS $300 Everywhere MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS “I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES | A. A.” Yon will find it will bring you 












TOWER’ CO. BOSTON, v 5S 
Town tanacan CO LIMTEO Tomonro*can 


| @ prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to andtanswer questions for our 
readers. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 


We Pay the Freight. 
DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., Box 525, Bridgeport, Ala 














AL GASOLINE ENG‘NE 
is made without packing and we 
have several sizes that we are 
making special reduced try on, 

if price on the 2 1-2 and 











HEEBNER’S coer Rceurey ne eat hy taker 
b= ¢ wan sdabes tek ee “tbs cuter te rem tge tee of abe 
than one ton of hay on the same ground. Podder is equal to hay in feeding value. The corn itself is 





New hal 
the 33-4 h. p. C.H.A. Disinger & Bro, Wrightsville, Pa. 





Be Sure to Say So ticuien | Saw Your Adv 
In this ops eae like to know which paper 
they get 














HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Bread St., Lansdale, Pa. 








